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American Agriculturist, August 4, 1923 


Cooperatives Must Not Fail 


An A. A. Radio Talk Broadcast from WEAF, August 1, at 6:50 P. M. 


HEN Editor Ed, as those of us 
who know well the elongated 
farmer chap who weekly gets 
out the American Agriculturist, 
asked me to broadcast for him, he very kind- 
ly refrained from naming my subject. I am 
glad of this, for it enables me to take liber- 
ties with a great opportunity and to say 
some things which I have been anxious to 
get before both farmer and urban residents 
for a long time. 
First, I want to get over a message to my 
farmer hearers in 


By H. E. BABCOCK 


York State 


uncr 


Chairman of the New 
Ce ope rative Ce 


nervous and worried, would indeed be a seri- 
ous blow to the security of the country as 
a whole. 

So much for the responsibility which the 
cooperative marketing movement puts on 
the shoulders of both the farmers who start- 
ed it and the other citizens of our country 
who stand to benefit by its success or lose 


have not been in the past adapted to their 
uses nor in accordance with the latest find- 
ings of the experiment stations. The pur- 
chase of useless farm supplies by farmers, 
constitutes a direct economic loss for them 

and the communities in which they live. 
With farming conducted on as close a mar- 
gin as it is at the present time, the high 
sales costs which have to go into the mer- 
chandising of necessary and useful farm sup- 
plies, to meet the competition of those which 
are unnecessary and useless, constitutes a 
tax of unbelievable 





which I believe I will 
ave the support of the —- 
thoughtful business 
man. It is about the 
cooperative associa- 
tions which they have 
developed in such large 
numbers during the 
last few years. Farm- 
ers, even after they 
have participated in 
the organization of a 
cooperative and become 
members of it, are apt 
to think of it as some- 
thing apart from them- 
selves. As a matter of 
fact, cooperative asso- 
ciations or corpora- 
tions as I like to think 
of them, belong to the 
farmers and the whole 
responsibility for their 
successful organization 
and operation, goes 
back to the men who 
make up the member- 
ship. Through their 
cooperative associa- 
tions, farmers have an 
opportunity to prove 
themselves in business, 
or a big chance of fail- 
ing so miserably that 
they will become the 
laughing stock of other 
business interests in 
the country. 

As a matter of busi- 
ness or a matter of 
pride, farmers cannot 
afford to fail. Yet from 
my intimate knowledge 
of the operation of co- 
operative enterprises I 
want to make this point 
very forcibly: Farmers 
wil. fail with their co- 
operatives unless they 
stop chinking of such 
organizations as the 
Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association 


and the G. L. F. Ex- 








magnitude, for in the 
last analysis the sales 
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41 Park Row As It Looks To-Day 





a 7a 
cost always adds to the 


price of the commodity. 
Take the case of 
dairy feeds, one of the 
largest items purchased 
by farmers. I per- 
sonally recall a night 
when fourteen high 
priced feed salesmen 
sat around the supper 
table in a little country 
hotel. They had _ all 
called that day, on the 
two or three feed deal- 
ers in that town. They 
all drove automobiles; 
they all ate good meals; 
they all slept in good 
rooms; they got good 
salaries. And the farm- 
ers in the community 
absorbed the cost. 
They tell me my 
time is getting short 
but before I close I do 
want to speed up 
enough to ask these 
questions. Why should 
farmers continue to 
throw away their 
money through the 
purchase of low anal- 
ysis fertilizers; of im- 
ported and _ southern 
grown leguminous 
seeds or seed adulter- 
ated with’ such stuff 
which will winterkill 
the first winter as sure 
as it goes into the 
ground; of manufac- 
tured dairy feeds sold 
primarily to carry off 
some by-products, or of 
feeds high in fibre, or 
of feeds whose digest- 
ibility cannot be 
known? Why = should 
they, another year, con- 
tinue to support a great 
army of high priced 
skillful salesmen to sell 











change as “those fel- 

fellows” and instead think of them as my 
organization and my property to be safe- 
guarded and used as such. 

In this same connection I want to point 
out to my hearers who live in cities, and par- 
ticularly to those in the small cities and 
towns, which are largely dependent upon 
rural prosperity, that they cannot afford to 
do anything which will result in the failure 
of the great cooperative marketing move- 
ment. Thousands of farmers are involved 
in it. 

Lét them fail and there will not_ only 
be a serious economic reaction which will hit 
every citizen, but what is of more vital im- 
portance, the spirit of hundreds of good men 
will be broken and their morale weakened. 
This, coming at a time when our nation is 


through its failure fully as much as the 
farmers. 

The next thought that comes to me also 
relates both to farmers and to city and town 
dwellers, particularly to those business men 
who furnish farmers with their supplies. 
Because of the abundant energy and re- 
sourcefulness of the business men of this 
country, as well as the urge of competition, 
there have been developed great merchandis- 
ing organizations for the purpose of selling 
to farmers hundreds of items of farm sup- 
plies. Many of these farm supplies have no 
place on the farm and are put there only 
through the superior merchandising ability 
of the organizations marketing them. Again, 


a lot of the staple supplies which are sold 
farmers, such as fertilizer, seeds and feeds, 


them such goods when 
they are short of men to milk cows and pitch 
hay? It is about time that the rural business 
man and the business farmer got their heads 
together and agreed, the one to keep abreast 
of the development of science and handle 
for his farmer patrons only. those supplies 
which are valuable in farm practice and 
which are needed. 

To my mind, nothing that farmers are do- 
ing to-day, is costing them so much as the 
scattering of their buying volume, first 
locally, second in a wholesale way. Many 
local retailers lack sufficient volume of busi- 
ness to permit him to perform in an efficient 
manner the services which he renders the 
community. Manufacturers of feeds and 
fertilizers and distributors of seeds are in 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Home of the American A¢griculturist, 41 Park Row, in 1860 


RE is another picture, reprinted from 

an old American Agriculturist published 

in September, 1860. It shows a part of Park 

Row, the busiest section of downtown New 
York in 1860. 

In order to bring out the contrast between 
then and now, we have printed on the op- 
posite page a picture of Park Row of 1923. 
You will, we think, be much interested in 


studying the details of this old picture. Note 
the horse-drawn street cars, the one-horse 
two-wheel carts, the silk hats of the gentle- 
men and in particular the very voluminous 
skirts of the ladies. 

Of all those adults in the picture, who 
were just as busy then as we are to-day with 
their little comings and goings, probably not 
@ one remains. In thinking of this as we 


study the old picture, we were impressed 
with the general uselessness of most of the 
things we now think are so important. Of 
all the work of those you see in the picture, 
not a thing counts to-day, sixty-three years 
later, except the comparatively few acts they 
rendered for the permanent benefit of their 
fellows. So it will be with us and our works. 
—The Editors. 
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The Prohibition Vote 


E are now getting upwards of two 
hundred letters and votes on the prohi- 
bition issue every day and the number is on 
the increase. Let them come! Before we 
get through we hope to register enough farm 
votes to definitely tell the general pubfic just 
where the farmer stands on this important 
question. On the opposite page are some 
more letters right straight from the shoul- 
der. Be sure to read them, and above all, 
be sure to vote, for this is the most interest- 
ing and most important problem in America 
to-day. If you will do your part and register 
your opinion, we will do ours and pass that 
opinion on where it will do the most good. 
If you have time, we are glad to have your 
letters, too. We do not have room to print 
them all, nor time to answer them all per- 
sonally, but they are all of them helping us 
in determining farm sentiment. We ask the 
writers to accept this statement of apprecia- 
tion in place of a personal letter. 
Quantities of ballots will be furnished 
upon application. Get your Grange, any 
lodge or church or church society, providing 
its members are from country districts, to 
send in their vote. We will soon begin to 
print the results. 


Automobile Pests 

VERY good thing leaves evils in its wake. 

The automobile is no exception. Two 
things in particular that the automobile has 
brought, make constant trouble for farm 
people. One of them is the automobile thieves 
who load their cars full of the farmer’s fruit 
and vegetables; and the other is those who 
have so little regard for the beauties of the 
countryside, that they always leave a nasty 
litter of papers and other rubbish behind 
them. 

It is well for our faith in the natural de- 
cency of average folks that there are after all 
only a comparatively few in either of the 
above classes, and in order to be perfectly 
fair, we must admit that not all of either 
the automobile thieves or the litterers are 








from the city. It seems to be a trait of cer- 
tain people, whether they live in the city or 
country, to throw off all restraint, courtesy 
and responsibility as soon as they get out of 
their own neighborhood. 

The only cure for such hogs—for that’s 
about all either of the classes are—is rapid 
and effective punishment. No person or per- 
sons caught stealing should be let off easily. 
On the other hand, let us not inflict punish- 
ment where it is not due. Over half of the 
people who go camping in cars are farmers. 
It is unfortunate for these as well as for de- 
cent city people to have to meet with a gruff 
refusal when they ask for some little cour- 
tesy, like stopping for a drink or a place to 
camp, because of the prejudice that has been 
aroused by the comparatively few who should 
never be allowed on the highways. 


When Money Fails 


Though marks are produced by the ton in Berlin, 

On the pavements they uselessly flutter, 

And nobody bothers to gather them in, 

For the standard of value is butter! 
The people are losing their rose-ruddy tint 

And fast growing lanker and lanker, 

For from Kiel down to Munich the cow is the mint 

And the neighborhood grocer the banker. 

—MONTAGUE, in the New York “Tribune.” 

F you were ship-wrecked on a desert 

island, all the gold or paper money in the 
world could not save you from starvation. 
Germany’s money at the present time is a 
sad example of what happens when the 
money is not backed by fundamental wealth. 
Farmers are the greatest producers of real 
wealth, but it is only in times of great crises 
that individuals and nations realize the fun- 
damental importance and neccessity of food 
production. 

Making people realize this fact has been 
one good result of the World War. Not in 
fifty years have the people of all the world 
talked so much about farm problems as they 
have recently. We no longer read in the city 
papers the would-be funny references to the 
hick farmer, or do we hear so much about the 
great amounts of money that farmers make. 
Everywhere there is more sympathy and 
understanding of the problems of the men 
who produce the food that all must have, in 
order to live. 


Market Service Saves Money 


E are getting a good many letters from 
farmers about our radio service. We 
are very glad that this is appreciated and 
that it is saving our people a lot of money 
by giving them information that helps them 
to market their crops to better advantage. 
Just to refresh your minds, let us again say 
that we are giving two kinds of radio service. 
Every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday morning at 10:50 A. M., east- 
ern standard time, we furnish in coopera- 
tion with the New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, through broadcast- 
ing station WEAF the latest prices on all 
farm products in the New York City market. 
If there is a radio in your neighborhood, be 
sure to make arrangements with the owner 
to get these quotations. Blanks for taking 
them down will be furnished free of charge 
upon application to American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Then every Wednesday evening, at 6:50 
P. M., eastern standard time, through broad- 
casting station WEAF, we are giving short 
talks on farm subjects by some of the great- 
est leaders in America. Among those who 
have already spoken on this program are: 
Enos Lee, President of the New York State 
Farm Bureau Federation; John D. Miller, 
President of the National Milk Producers’ 
Association and Vice-President of the Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association; Mrs. 
A. E. Brigden, President of the New York 
State Federation of Home Bureaus; Dr. 
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Royal S. Copeland, New York State Senator; 
H. J. Kenner, President of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of New York City; Albert Man- 
ning, Master of the New York State Grange; 
Alva Agee, Secretary of Agriculture of New 
Jersey; Miss Gabrielle Elliot, Household 
Editor of American Agriculturist; Herschel 
Jones, formerly chief of the New York City 
office of the State Department of Farms and 
Markets; Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., New 
York State Farmers’ Institute Lecturer and 
contributing writer of American Agricul- 
turist; Henry Morgenthau, ex-Ambassador 
to Turkey; Nathan Straus, Jr., Chairman of 
the Agricultural Committee of the New York 
State Senate; F. P. Willits, Secretary of 
Agriculture of Pennsylvania; E. R. East- 
man, Editor of American Agriculturist; 
Fred W. Ohm, Associate Editor of Amer 
ican Agriculturist. 

Some of those who will speak in the near 
future are: H. E. Babcock, General Man- 
ager of the G. L. F. Exchange; Berne A. 
Pyrke, Commissioner of the Department of 
Farms and Markets; and R. P. Snyder, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Rural Education of 
the State Department of Education. 


More Emphasis on Eastern Products 


FEW days ago we were visiting with a 

manufacturer in New York City about 
farmers and farming. The city man ex- 
pressed the thought that farmers are not 
getting a square deal, and that it was very 
bad business for the country as a whole that 
agriculture was so out of balance with other 
industries. “However,” the manufacturer 
added, “this does not mean much to New 
York State because there is really so little 
farming here.” He expressed some surprise, 
and we don’t know yet that he really believed 
us, when we told him that New York State 
is first in the Union in the production of 
many farm crops, that it is the second State 
in the production of a still longer list, and 
that in the total value of all farm products 
raised it ran Iowa in 1921 a close race for 
third position. 

It speaks little for the Eastern farmer’s 
ability to advertise himself and his business 
that this manufacturer’s viewpoint is typical 
of nearly all city men. For all of them, when 
they think of farming, think of the great 
West and have little knowledge of and give 
little credit to the immense amount of farm 
business that is carried on within a few hun- 
dred miles of the largest Eastern cities. 

Much progress has been made in the last 
few years in bringing to city people a knowl- 
edge of the unfortunate economic situation 
which now exists on farms. It is not so long 
since farmers were called “baby starvers” 
and “profiteers.” That feeling has largely 
passed away, and city folks have been brought 
to understand, at least in part, some of the 
farmers’ financial difficulties. The next step 
is to educate them to the very great impor- 
tance of Eastern agriculture; important to 
them because the products of Eastern farms 
are so near them, and important to Eastern 
farmers because such kncwledge and better 
understanding would lead to a better market 
for Eastern products. Therefore, we are 
very much in favor of every movement like 
the proposed Fruit Show to be held in New 
York City next fall, which has for its object 
the advertising and the emphasizing of East- 
ern-grown farm products. 


The affection of your dog is unfailing and 
unobtrusive. If you are sad, so is he. If 
you are merry, no one is more willing to leap 
and laugh with you than he. To your dog 
you are never old. To your dog you are never 
poor. Whether you live in a palace or a cot- 
tage, he does not care, and fall you as low as 
you may, you are his providence and his 
idol still ANONYMOUS. wil 
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“Greatest Good for the Greatest Number” 


But the Argument Is Over Which Is the Greatest Good—Be Sure To Vote 


are in favor of prohibition. Prohi- 

bition is beneficial to the best in- 
terests of the farming people, as well as to 
other kinds of people. Prohibition may have 
hurt some people in the booze business, but 
there is no lack of demand for the labor 
(skilled or unskilled) of the men who for- 
merly were brewing beer or distilling 
stronger drinks. Prohibition is bringing 
about the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

One writer of Bucks Co., Pa., asks, “if 
alcohol is such a terror te mankind, why has 
the Creator made it so plentiful?” Well, 
the Creator also made the deadly cobras 
plentiful in India and rattlesnakes plentiful 
in North America, and any sane man will 
admit they are a dreadful terror to man- 
kind. And yet the said serpents have their 
uses. The venom of both of these snakes is 
used for medical purposes. One school of 
medicine uses rattlesnake venom, highly 
diluted, for combatting certain cancerous 
disease conditions. 

However, mankind produces vast quan- 
tities of alcohol, whereas the Creator may be 
said to produce only small quantities of alco- 
hol, which, under natural conditions, soon 
becomes dissipated and quickly returns back 
to the elements. So man has gone far be- 
yond the Creator in providing an insidious, 
intoxicating and poisonous drug which is 
destructive in more ways than one to the 
life, liberty and general prosperity of man- 
kind. 

If the Volstead law is defied and broken by 
many lovers of booze, it is no good reason 
for allowing the law to become weak law 
and a dead letter. There are 


RE farm people for prohibition? I 
believe that the majority of them 


By A. A. READERS 


one of your 95% farmers who favors it with 
all my heart. I have lived in various local- 
ities for over seventy years and have had an 
opportunity to see the effects of the free use 
of liquor, also to see the effects of prohibi- 
tion. I know a good many farmers and 
among them all, I do not know one who is op- 
posed to it. The man who wrote the letter 
must be a bachelor. No man who loves his 
family could, for a moment, wish to have 








Song of the Rye 


WAS made to be eaten, 
And not to be drank, 
To be threshed in a barn, 
Not soaked in a tank, 
I come as a blessing 
When put through a mill; 
As a blight and a curse 
When run through a still. 
Make me up into loaves, 
And your children are fed; 
But if into drink, 
I’ll starve them instead. 
In bread I’m a servant, 
The eater shall rule; 
In drink I am master, 
The drinker a fool. 
—E. W., N. Y. 








free liquor again. New York has made a 
dark stain on her fair name by revoking the 
law as she has. 

I spent the winter after the war, in Eng- 
land, near London, when there was such a 
terrible business depression. The only busi- 
ness that flourished was the breweries. One 
could but notice, as the bread line was 


formed each day where thousands and thou- 
sands of starving people came for bread, that 
the saloons did a thriving business. There 
was liquor enough drunk every day to have 
more than fed this starving mass of people. 
I said to myself, “I am glad I am an Amer- 
ican and live in a country where prohibition 
exists.” You may set me down as one of 
your 95% men. C. R. H., Florida. 


PROHIBITION FOR ALL, OR NONE 


AM sending you my vote on the prohibi- 
tion question, and want to give you my 
opinion of it here. 

In the first place, we have no prohibition, 
and never will have. Prohibition has been 
the most miserable failure of any law that 
we have ever had, and the sooner we get it 
repealed, the better for the American people. 

I am a man that has always used beer in a 
moderate way, and it never did me any harm, 
and I don’t see why I have to give it up, just 
because some others have used it to excess. 

Why don’t our honorable lawmakers pass 
a law to forbid the sale of automobiles? All 
crooks use them nowadays, and some people 
are very reckless in driving them. Wouldn’t 
it be just as reasonable to stop the sale of 
automobiles, because they are used by crooks 
and reckless drivers, as to stop the sale of 
liquor, just because a few people use it to 
excess? 

I said in the beginning that we have no 
prohibition, and I will try to explain what I 
mean by that statement. I mean that the 
working class, which produces the living for 
the Idle Rich, are forbidden from using 
liquor, while the Idle Rich have their supply 
in the cellar, and can get more when that 
is gone. I believe that prohibition was only 

passed to keep the working man 





other laws against various 
crimes and minor offenses, yet 
the said laws are often broken 
by the reckless and desperate. 
This is no reason for repealing 
those laws, which are more or 
less protective to the public. 

I am for the Eighteenth 
Amendment as it now stands. 
Strict enforcement of all prohi- 
bition laws should be carried 


I am opposed to light wines 
and beers being put on sale or 
legalized for public distribution. 

Certainly, President Harding 
has taken the right stand when 
he comes out solidly in favor of 
prohibition as specified in the 
Eighteenth Amendment. The 
Volstead law is here to stay quite 
a long term. It all comes out 
to this showdown: the greatest 
good for the greatest number of 
people—children included, of 
course. The people of our coun- 


try have enough trouble without Nameé....ccccees pOeernsecensos cobecdonesd ccccccses 
creating more artificial trouble 
by pouring more or less diluted AGEGPORB. cc ccccccccccccccccecee errr TTT basusaseeeer 


alcohol down their throats. Long 
live prohibition and the backers 


PROHIBITION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Are You for the Strict Enforcement of the [] YES 
~~ 18th Amendment as It Now Stands ? [] NO 





Are You for a Modification of the 18th 
Amendment to Permit Light Wines 
and Beer ? 





Designate your opinion by placing an X in the square opposite Yes or 
No on each question. Sign your name and address. Your name will be 
kept strictly confidential. 


Why You Should Vote 


BALLOT 


from having it and was never 
intended to apply to the mén 
with the “Brass Collars.” 
Before I came on the farm, 
one year ago, I was a detective 
for a well-known detective agen- 
cy and on one occasion I was dé- 
tailed to a millionaire’s residence 
on a case of a private nature. I 
was there for several weeks, and 
learned that he had a large stock 
of wine and whisky in his cellar. 
And, I also learned that he was a 
strong advocate of prohibition. 
Still, he had his supply of liquor, 
but he didn’t think that a work- 
YES ing man was entitled to his liq- 
uor. That is the kind of peo- 
ple that want prohibition; not 


NO a man like myself, that likes his 
glass of beer with a lunch on 
a hot day. 


I also knew a woman in this 
same city that was a member 
of the W. C. T. U., and on one 
occasion, when I was shadow- 
ing her in an automobile, she 
went to get out of her car at 
home, the chauffeur had to lead 
her to the house. She was “in- 
disposed” as the Idle Rich call 
it; but just plain drunk as it is 


of that great good doctrine! 
C. W. W., New York. 


SALOONS THRIVE IN SPITE OF 
BREAD LINES 


N your issue of June 16th, I 

note the letter from a so- 
ealled farmer who is opposed to 
prohibition. 

I would like to know what 
kind of a farming community he 
lives in, if 70% of the farmers 
are against prohibition. I am 





Do the American people want prohibition? The Wets emphatically say 
“No” and the Drys are even more emphatically for it. Both sides claim 
a majority. Which is right? What do farm people think about it? The 
opinions of farmers on any problem, if they will express them, go far in 
determining the outcome of a controversy. 

American Agriculturist is taking a vote of farm families on the ques- 
tion of prohibition. It is a vital issue and whether you are for it or 
against it, be sure to vote in the spaces above. Mail this ballot to the 
American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Get your friends to vote—More ballots furnished on application 








called in the working class. 
Now! The Prohibition work- 
ers state that the majority of 
the people in the United States 
want prohibition. Then why 
don’t they let it come to a vote of 
the people if they are so sure of 
a victory. I have never had a 
chance to vote on the proposi- 
tion myself, and I don’t think 
that any one else has. The 

(Continued on page 79) 
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FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE MADE ON THE FARM 





Let yur KODAK 
keep the story 


Only the farm affords incidents of the 
sort pictured above. Such pictures you're 
proud of now—you'll trea 


The Kodak way makes picture-making easy, 
while the autographic attachment, 
Eastman, enables you to complete the story by 
writing date and title on the film at the time. 


Kodaks $6. 


At your dealer's 


Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


sure them 


exclusiv ely 


50 up 











A Better Self-feed Than 


Ever—Saves a Man 


Throw the bundles from the wagon—one, two, even three 
atatime. The 1923 Papec will take care of them. /¢ saves 
@ man at the feed table, yet handles more corn than ever. 


The Angle-steel Link Belt gives a positive feed that can 


be depended on, even with heavy corn, 
The 1923 


Ensilage Cutter 





lays and pipe clogging on any silo. 


Better do it today. 


saving Papec. Write for your copy. 








DPAPEC 


Nowhere else can you find such a wonderful Ensil 
vaiue as in the 1923 Papee. Nowhere else can you get the 
guaranteed construction that means freedom from repairs, de- 


If you need a Cutter, there’s nothing to Soguinss by delay Fw 
it will pay you to see your dealer at once and reserve a Papee 
at present low prices, to fit your tractor or farm ag! 


Our 1923 catalog fully explains and illustrates the latest labor- ®. cy 
PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
111 Main St., Shortsville, New York 


J8 Distributing 5 Bwadle Pa: 
Dealers To ectiene & ine 








THROWS 
AND 







“No more heaving and 
pushing — no more ‘rid- 
ing the bundles’ with the 
Papec —use your extra 
man = te throw bundles 
from the wagen — soe 
won't need him at the 
feed tabie.”” 


Catter 


simple, 


















Book let ne Highest 
" ferenc Best results, 


PATENT est result 


WATSON E. COLEMAN. Patent pas 624 F Street, 


WASHINGTON, 
Natural Leaf Tobacco : ene Ss 
FREE Hand Sateed Ceneten” r ite. 81 $3 at 


HARVESTER cuts and pileson bere 


TOBACCO Ont GROWERS’ UNION, Murray. wy. 
——————— vester or windrows. 
Banana pore cu cute and shocks equa!Corn 


ip every state. Only $25 with 


fodder ty ettachment. Fatieceniels and cateleg FREE showing 
picture of Harvester. PROCESS MFG. CO., Selina, Kan. 





With This 
Low- 
Priced 
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Watch the Potato Crop 


Estimated Yields in July Are Below Demands 


HE 
| planted. 
age has been 


potatoes are 
The acre- 
decided by. more than 
a million growers. We will soon begin 
| to have monthly estimates made by 
| the _ United States Department of 
Agriculture as to just what that acre- 
| age is. At the same time we will have 
| preliminary estimates as to the prob- 
| able crop next fall. Just how much 
| do these estimates mean to you as a 
potato grower and how can you get 
the most out of these monthly esti- 
| mates? 

| Suppose that the 1923 crop of 
| potatoes should be estimated on July 
1 at 400,C00,000 bushels. Will this mean 
over-production or under-production, 


and what are the chances that you 
receive cost of production next 
fall? Before we can even make a guess 


| 
will 


| on this question we need to know some- 
| thing about the average crop of poto- 
toes, how many potatoes we normally 
eat, and what the production has been 
in some years that we remember. 


Where Do Supply and Demand Meet? 


Our average annual crop of potatoes 
in the United States for the past ten 
years has been about 362,000,000 bush- 
els. The smallest crop during this 
time was 265,000,000 bushels in 1916, 
and the largest crop was 451,000,000 


By C. E. LADD 


on any one other fea- 
ture. For this reason, 
the yield per acre is quite variable from 
year to year. 

New York State ordinarily produces 
about 100 bushels of potatoes per acre. 
In 1914, however, the average yield 
was 145 bushels per acre and the very 
next year, 1915, gave an average yield 
of only 62 bushels per acre. We never 
know when such a variation may again 
occur. 

Our potato crop is produced in so 
many states with such a widely dif- 
ferent range of conditions that we may 
have a very short crop in one state 
at the time of an over-production in 
the United States as a whole. Maine 
produced only about 60 per cent as 
many potatoes in 1922 as in 1921. Yet 
the United States crop in 1922 exceeds 
1921 by over 20 per cent. 


The Effect of General Price 
Business Conditions 


The general price level will have a 
considerable effect on potato prices 
next fall. Just now the average whole- 
sale price of all commodities in the 
United States is about 60 per cent 
above the average before the war. If 
this general price level should rise 
rapidly as it did during 1919 it will 
have a tendency to carry the price 


and 


A BASIS FOR JUDGMENT IN REGARD TO THE 1923 POTATO CROP 


Save this and fill in the blank spaces as the monthly estimates are issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture or by the State Crop vitals Service. 







































































as rigures | 1923 Estimates in Millions 
Millions July Aug. | Sept. | Oct | Nov. | Dee. 
Total acres in United States... 4.3 — ; 
Total crop in U. S. (bushels)..| 451. 381.7 we 
Estimated number of — - ~~ 
bushels needed in 1923 to } 
he Eee 407. 
New York crop in bushels. 37.4 32.3 ad 
Maine crop in bushels........ 21.6 26.9) <a 
Pennsylvania crop in bushels..| 28.5 22.1) ‘fie 
Michigan crop in bushels..... 37.8 27.6 _ 
Wisconsin crop in bushels..... 40.7 26.8 | aad 
Minnesota crop in bushels. ... . 43.7 | 39.7 me 
North Dakota crop in bushels. “17.8 11.9) i ts 
Colorado crop in bushels....... 18.5 17.1 il ake oe 
Idaho crop | in bushels........| 15.9 | 11.5 











United States crop for 1918.......... 
United States crop for 1919.......... 
United States crop for 1920.......... 
United States crop for 1921.......... 
United States crop for 1922.......... 


ee 


In Millions 
of Bushels 


412 





bushels in 1922. An over-production 
depresses the price to such an extent 
that production is decreased during the 
succeeding years, though not always on 
the first year following the over-pro- 
duction. 

A very small crop results in a high 
price, which increases production in 
succeeding years, though not always 
in the first year following the under- 
production. In other words, there is 
a tendency for the supply to just about 
equal the demand over a period of ten 
years or more. The average produc- 
tion over these ten years was about 
the number of bushels that society was 
willing and able to buy. It was also 
the amount that producers were willing 
and able to produce at the price. 

But, we have more people in the 
United States to-day than we had dur- 
ing the past ten years and this in- 
creased population eats more potatoes. 
Statisticians have computed very care- 
fully just how many potatoes we will 
need in 1923 to meet the demands of 
consumers. It is estimated that our 
country demands about 407,000,000 
bushels of potatoes in 1923. More 
than this amount means over-produc- 
tion and has a tendency to cause lower 
prices. Less than this means under- 
production and has a tendency to cause 
higher prices. 

The crop estimates may change 
greatly during the season, as the total 
crop depends more upon weather than 


of potatoes higher than they would nor- 
mally go with the same sized crop 

If this general price level a ae ‘fall 
as rapidly as it did during 1920, it will 
have a tendency to carry the price of 
potatoes lower than they would nor- 
mally go with the same sized crops. 

The United States Bureau of Labor 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture and many of the State 
Colleges of Agriculture put out publi- 
cations giving this average wholesale 
price of all commodities each month. 

At the beginning of this article there 
is an insert giving certain facts about 
past potato crops. I suggest that each 
reader who is interested in potato 
prices, save this insert and fill in in the 
blank spaces the estimated crop as it 
is issued monthly by the Federal Crop 
Estimating Service this summer. This 
will give the most valuable basis for 
judgment in regard to potato crop con- 
ditions that you can obtain. 

A very good way to keep in close 
touch with these conditions is to sub- 
scribe to ““‘Weather Crops and Markets” 
issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. This 
will cost you a small subscription price 
and it is worth the money. 


I always liked the American Agri- 
culturist, and it seems to be better than 
ever.—A. J. Norman, Sinclairville, N. Y. 
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Farmers and 
Credit Increases Prices 


ANKERS need to know more about 

farming and farmers need to know 
more about banking. In recognition of 
this fact the farmers and bankers of 
the Second Federal Reserve District 
got together on July 23 and 24 at the 
New York Sfate College of Agriculture 
and freely exchanged opinions, criti- 
cisms, and suggestions. 

On the first day D. H. Otis, director 
of the Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers’ Association, pre- 
sided, while G. F. Warren, Leland 
Spencer, and W. R. Myers, all of the 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
of the New York State College of Agri- 
culture, and R. W. Thatcher, director 
of the State experiment stations, 
taught the bankers some agriculture. 

Then came a tour of the agricultural 
college, followed by a banquet in the 
evening at which both bankers and 
farmers were guests of the Ithaca 
bankers. W. A. Boyd of the First Na- 
tional bank, Ithaca, presided as toast- 
master. M. C. Burritt, director of ex- 
tension at the State college, gave an 
account of the work of his institu- 
tion. H. E. Babcock, chairman of the 
New York State Cooperative Council, 
discussed the financing of cooperative 
associations. Enos Lee, president of 
the New York State Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and Albert Manning, master 
of the New York State Grange, made 
suggestions as to better relations be- 
tween bankers and farmers. The even- 
ing closed with a masterly address by 
R. H. Treman, director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, in which 
he outlined the organization and opera- 
tion of this greatest of financial 
institutions. 

On the second day the bankers had 
their innings. Presiding was W. G. 
Nash, president of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association and vice-president 
of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
of New York. What their institutions 
are doing in a practical way to meet 
the credit needs of farmers was told 
by Henry Burden of the Cazenovia 
National Bank, Cazenovia; P. H. Sal- 
mon of the Second National Bank, El- 
mira; C. R. Mellen of the Geneva Na- 
tional Bank, Geneva; Donald New- 
comb, Hilton State Bank, Hilton; 
Heber Wheeler, Ontario County Trust 
Company, Canandaigua; H. B. Ward, 
Leroy National Bank, Leroy; Mare W. 
Cole, Farmers’ Fund, Inc., Rochester; 
Otis Thompson, National Bank of Nor- 
wich, Norwich; George Wallace, Herki- 
mer National Bank, Herkimer, 


Myers Presents Facts 


A provram so full of good things is 
difficult to report. Space does not per- 
mit even summarizing all the papers 
which were presented, to say noth- 
ing’ of reporting the extemporaneous 
speeches. One address, therefore, has 
been chosen which is representative of 
the occasion; it is an accurate reflec- 
tion of present relations between bank- 
ers and farmers. W. I. Myers, who 
gave it, talked from facts drawn. from 
a recent first-hand study of farm 
credit conditions in Tioga and Genesee 
Counties, New York. He said that in 
making the study he started with no 
intention of criticizing bankers, farm- 
ers, or any one else, but of securing 
a true picture of the situation, a state- 
ment of things as they are. 


Farmers Must Use Banks More 


As a result of what he learned Mr. 
Myers declared that the most impor- 
tant farm credit problem in New York 
State is to promote the greater use 
of banks by farmers. In a measure, 
he said, this situation is caring for it- 
self, as farmers are each year using 
banks more and more, especially the 
more progressive men. “Bank ac- 
counts,” said Mr. Myers, “should be 
kept by every farmer; a savings account 
is, of course, desirable when a man 
can have one, but a checking account 
is essential to the businesslike opera- 
tion of a farm. Bankers do farmers 
a service as well as themselves when 
they get them to start checking ac- 
counts. Figures show that the balance 


in checking accounts usually grows; 
this makes them good business for the 
banker and means that the farmer is 
getting ahead, 


Bankers Meet 


—New York Farm News 


All present, bankers and farmers 
alike, were impressed when Mr. Myers 
stated that the short-time credit to 
Tioga County farmers came 76 per 
cent in the form of charge accounts; 
16 per cent in notes to others than 
banks; and but 8 per cent from the 
banks themselves. “Much of the store 
credit,” Mr. Myers pointed out, “is 
indirect bank credit, but there is inter- 
posed a third party, the dealer, be- 
tween the farmer and the banker. This 
makes this type of credit expensive 
and inefficient and not a good thing 
for either dealer, farmer, or banker. 
Part of the high cost of retailing is 
the credit cost.” 

Mr. Meyers recommended that deal- 
ers sell on a closer margin for cash, 
and that farmers, to get cheaper credit, 
should borrow direct from the banks. 
Bankers should sponsor both develop- 
ments, he declared, because they can 
prosper only when the community pros- 
pers. “A feed dealer’s business is to 
sell feed. The feed store is probably 
a good place to buy feed, but it is 
an inefficient place by all measure- 
ments to buy credit. One does not go 
to a hardware store to buy feed, nor 
should one go to a feed store to get 
credit.” 

Summarizing, Mr. Myer said that 
there should be more personal contacts 
between bankers and farmers; that 
country banks should have at least 
one man thoroughly familiar with farm 
conditions; that banks should distin- 
guish between individuals and not re- 
quire endorsers for men whose credit 
is good and for whom their wives’ sig- 
nature is sufficient. Terms of credit 
should correspond with the slow turn- 
over of farm business. Farmer repre- 
sentatives on the board of directors 
might be advisable. 





COUNTY NOTES FROM AMONG 
THE FARMERS 


Essex Co.—All crops are looking 
fairly well except corn, which looks 
rather sick on account of the late 
spring cold weather. Hay is good and 
being put in the barns in good shape. 
Showers broke the dry spell in the 
middle of July, which helped pas- 
tures greatly. June butterfat, 39c per 
pound at the Crown Point Creamery; 
eggs, 35 to 40c; fowls, 25c per pound, 
live weight. —M. E. B. 


Central New York Counties 


Wyoming Co.—Dogs are again mak- 


ing trouble for men who keep sheep. 
In several cases a number of sheep 
have been killed and others so badly 
bitten they have died or had to be 
killed. State troopers are trying to 
round up the dogs. About 600 peo- 
ple attended the annual G-L-F picnic 
at Silver Lake on June 29. S. J. 
Lowell, master of the National Grange, 
—— the address of the day.— 


Delaware Co.—Hay and oats are 
looking very poor and lack rain. Po- 
tatoes are looking fair. There are 
very few bugs for this time of the 
year. Potatoes are very poor on ac- 
count of no rain to speak of in most 
parts of the county for three weeks. 
Milk flows below normal, although up 
to June 25 it was fair. 


Broome Co.—Potatoes are not show- 
ing up very well. The weather has 
been so hot and dry that old meadows 
and pastures are beginning to show 
the effects of the drought. Hay is fair. 
The oats and corn crops are not show- 
ing up so well. Milk flow seems low 
for the flush season. 


Tioga Co.—A trip through the Che- 
nango and Chemung Valley shows poor 
hay, oats and corn crop, but potatoes 
are not doing so well either. The hot 
and dry weather is affecting old 
meadows and pastures. For the flush 
season the milk flow seems rather short. 


Chenango Co.—Hay and oats in this 
section are looking the best of most 
of the Central New York districts. 
Potatoes are fair and quite a large 
acreage seems to have been planted. 
Prices on most farm produce are gen- 
erally good. Rain is needed here for 
practically everything. 
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A mark @f good service 


The familiar mark of the New York Central Lines is to be 
seen on 264,000 freight cars carrying the products of Ameri- 
can industry. 


Thousands of new cars, fresh from the builders, go into serv- 
ice each year bearing this mark. In the past three years 
New York Central orders for new freight cars have totalled 
$93,600,000. For new locomotives $34,000,000 has been 
expended. 


Two years ago, when hundreds of thousands of freight cars 
on American railroads were standing idle for lack of business, 
New York Central, with confidence in the future, placed one 
of the largest orders for cars in railroad history. 


When the tide of business turned, and a car surplus was 
transformed into a car shortage, New York Central had the 
equipment to move the crops, the coal and the products of in- 
dustry along its 12,000 miles of lines. 


The mark of the New York Central Lines on a new freight 
car is not only a mark of good transportation service—it is 
evidence of the fact that back of it is a railroad organization 
that is building today for the needs of the country tomorrow. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON S&ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 


General Offices—466 Lexington Ave., New York 














BEFORE YOU BUY A WINDMILe 


Carefully consider the following facts: a ere, of 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Genuiue every Aermotor 
Self-oiling Windmill, with every moving part pe 
fully and constantly oiled. 










The double gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed * 
gear case. They are always flooded with oil and are protected 
from dust and sleet. Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is 
always oiled. It never makes a squeak. 

You do not have to try an experiment to get a windmill which 
will run a year with oneoiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is a tried 
and perfected machine. Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us 
to produce economically and accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the 
benefit from quantity production. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled 
that-it runs in the lightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested 


than any other piece of machinery on the farm, The Aermotor is made by a responsible company 
which has been specializing in steel windmills for co" than 30 eax” 


ot a AERMOTOR Co. Sse Kansas City Minneapoils Oakland 











If You Say: 


7" saw your ad in the American Agricul- 
turist’’ when ordering from our advertisers. 
you will benefit by our guarantee to refund the 
price of goods purchased by any subscriber 
from any advertiser who fails to make good if 
the article purchased is found not to be as 
advertised. 

No trouble, that. And you insure yourself 
from trouble. 






On trial. Easy running, easilycleaned. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca- & 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
and handsome free catalog. Whether }-J 
dairy is large or small, write today. 


CAM ARATOR CO. e 
Ben ves SEPARATOR C0. 2 @ 
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GUARANTEED 


From Every Sack of 


INTERNATIONAL SPECIAL DAIRY FEED 


Count ’em 


over the use of any wheat, corn and 
oats feed. Ask your feed dealer for the 
facts and proof or write for them direct. 


International Sugar Feed Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
LIVE AGENTS WANTED 
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-$500- 


TRAVEL AND FARM SERVICE 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE POLICY 


as a Gift for only 2 yearly subscriptions for AMERICAN 
YO URS AGRICULTURIST at $1.00. Your own renewal may be 
sent as one of the two subscriptions required. 
This policy will give you financial protection for a full year against 
death or injury from accidents under the conditions set forth below. 


THIS TELLS WHAT THE POLICY WILL PAY YOU 
If the Insured shall, by the wrecking or disablement of any railroad pas- 
senger car or passenger steamship or steamboat, in which the Insured is 
traveling as a fare-paying passenger; or, by the wrecking or disablement 
of any public omnibus, street railway, taxicab, or automobile stage, which 
is being driven or operated at the time of such wrecking or disablement, by 
licensed driver plying for public hire, and in which the Insured is traveling 
as a fare-paying passenger; or by the wrecking or disablement of a private 
horse-drawn vehicle or motor-driven car in which the Insured is riding or 
driving, or, being accidentally thrown from any such vehicle or car; or, 
if the Insured shall, while actually engaged in farming, by actual contact 
with and while operating a threshing, mowing, reaping, or binding machine, 
harrow, drag, or plow tractor, hay rake, hay loader, cultivator, corn shred- 
der, silo filler, pulverizer, corn planter, seeder, roller, hay or straw baler, 
or as a result of handling live stock while on the farm, suffer any of the 
specific losses set forth below in this Part, The North American Accident 
Insurance Company, Chicago, III. 
WILL PAY THE SUM SET OPPOSITE SUCH LOSS FOR LOSS OF—— 


Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 





Life ee 
Both Hands - : Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Both Feet ‘ ‘ : ...Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 


Sight of Both Eyes ‘ ....Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
One Hand and One Foot ‘ > ....Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
One Hand and Sight of One Eye ae .... Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
One Foot and Sight of One EBy« ... Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Either Hand..... . Two Hundred Fifty Dollars ($250.00) 


Two Hundred Fifty Dollars ($250.00) 


Either Foot 
.. Two Hundred Fifty Dollars ($250.00) 


Sight of Either Eye. 











Indemnity for loss of life as above set forth shall be payable to the 
Estate of the Insured. 

The above indemnities will be paid, subject to the provisions and 
conditions of the policy. A complete numbered and registered Policy will 
be mailed each person insured. Be sure to read it before filing away. 


SEND ONLY TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
at $1.00 each or one two-year subscription at $2.00 and you will receive one 
of these valuable $500.00 Travel and Farm Service Accident Policies free, 
postpaid. Be sure to mention your age. Policies will be issued to any man 
or woman over 16 and not over 70. Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


461 Fourth Avenue New York City 


NAME 


P.O. 
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Among the Farmers 
Of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 


EARLY one thousand persons at- 

tended the annual summer meeting 
of the New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society, held on the Campus of the 
State Normal School at Glassboro on 
July 25. 

An auto tour starting from the Nor- 
mal School at 10 o’clock visited numer- 
ous orchards and vineyards in the vi- 
cinity. The members and guests gath- 
ered for lunch in the beautiful grove 
of oak trees on the Campus of the 
Normal School, where friendships were 
renewed, and the Japanese beetle and 
the drought were informally discussed. 

Dr, J. J. Davitz welcomed the guests 
to the Normal School and told of how 
they were trying to meet the needs 
of rural education, The pupils sang 
and gave a gymnastic demonstration. 

The meeting, held in the State Nor- 
mal School building, was opened with 
prayer by Rev. A. B. Corlin. Mr. 
Charles F. Repp, vice-president of the 
society, welcomed the guests to Glass- 
boro, and spoke of the pioneer work 
in cold storage development that had 
been started there. The first commer- 
cial cold storage in South Jersey was 
built by John Repp in Glassboro in 
1884, and consisted of a frame build- 
ing with a capacity of 4,400 baskets 
with ice stacked around the walls. 


Cooley Addresses the Meeting 


Mr. L. A. Cooley, secretary of the 
State Federation of County Boards of 
Agriculture, stressed the importance of 
legislation for farmer cooperation. He 
said the first cooperative marketing 
association for apples was started in 
Hammonton in 1867, and lasted twenty 
years. Since then the movement has 
grown until the Jersey Fruit Growers’ 
Cooperative Association has come as a 
result of the efforts of the horticultural 
society and the State federation. 

The veto of the new cooperative bill 
in New Jersey, which was in line with 
the Capper-Volstead Bill recently en- 
acted by Congress, should not dis- 
courage our farmers, but should im- 
press on them the importance of cor- 
recting the unwarranted assumption 
that the law is aimed to fix high prices 
or to ignore the law of supply and 
demand, 

Professor M. A, Blake, State hor- 
ticulturist, said that old varieties of 
fruit are giving place to new and bet- 
ter sorts. The small, green, early 
kinds are not as easy to sell now as 
formerly. Inferior apples likewise de- 
moralize the market price of apples 
of the better quality. The consumer 
is looking for fruit of a better qual- 
ity and the grower must meet this de- 
mand with better varieties. 

Professor A. J. Farley, State pomol- 
ogist, who developed the new dry- 
mixed sulphur lime as a substitute for 
self-boiled lime sulphur, said that the 
burning of fruit when dry-mix had 
been used was caused by sun scald 
rather than by the ingredients of the 
spray. In spraying experiments with 
peaches on Seabrook Farm, dusting had 
caused the least burning and a com- 
mercial sulphur spray the most burn- 
ing. Dusting gave good control of 
insects and fungus troubles on peaches 
and took less labor than spraying. 

Dr. T. J. Headlee, entomologist, re- 
ferring to the Japanese beetle, spoke 
optimistically of the results obtained in 
fighting it. Spraying with six pounds 
of lead arsenate to 100 gallons of water 
in combination with the dry-mix lime 
sulphur spray at the time of spraying 
for the second brood coddling moth 
will repel the beetles on apples.—H. H. 
ALBERTSON. 


NEW JERSEY COUNTY NOTES 


Salem Co.—J. L., a farmer of this 
county, risked the cost of seed last 
spring and planted a couple of acres of 
Fordhook limas about a week earlier 
than usual, the third week in April. 
He now has the satisfaction of picking 
beans ahead of the season and getting 
a nice fat price, about $5 per bushel. 
Many farmers, though failing to raise 
a crop of early potatoes on account of 
the drought and heat, are planting 
many late potatoes, consisting of Red 
Skins, Superb, and Second Cobblers. The 


latter crop goes for seed. One of the 
farmers of this county who was so dis- 
appointed with prospects of farming 
the past few years, especially with ref- 
erence to the prices of farm products, 
such as potatoes, sweets and peppers, 
that he has allowed his nice fields to lie 
fallow, now works at the carpentering 
trade. Hay is scarce. The corn crop 
looks good.—S. B. 


Sussex Co.—The drought has had the 
farmers guessing. It is a problem of 
what we are going to do. The hay crop 
is drying up as well as pastures. Corn 
is feeling the drought. During the mid- 
dle of the day the leaves of the corn 
roll up and the crop seems as though 
it is practically dead. Last May farm- 
ers were out buying cows. To-day, 
owing to the drought, prices have 
dropped and several farmers are plan- 
ning to sell their cows. Two large cow 
sales were held on the first of August. 
Poultry demonstrations are being held 
by the county farm bureau in different 
places of Sussex County, These demon- 
strations have been very well attended. 
New potatoes are bringing $3 a bushel, 
eggs 30 cents a dozen. The weather is 
very hot and dry. The thermometer is 
standing at 90 in the shade.—O. VAN H. 


Hunterdon Co.—Oats are being har- 
vested. The crop in general is very 
poor, very short, and light. Many 
farmers have cut their oats with a 
mower and harvested the crop for hay. 
The hay crop in turn was a decided 
failure. Farms that in the past have 
yielded two tons to the acre now yield 
only a ton on three or four acres. 
Early potatoes are a failure. The 
wheat crop is the best in many years, 
yielding thirty bushels per acre and in 
some cases more. Corn growth looked 
good, but the dry weather is beginning 
to show its effects. Pastures on the 
upland are all dried up and since 
farmers have no hay to feed, they are 
feeding their oats to the cows. Some 
say that when their oats are gone 
they will begin to cut corn for the 
cows. There are many cows for sale 
but no buyers. There is also little or 
no sale for horses. One horse dealer 
who had two carloads shipped in last 
winter has thirty head now on hand. 
New wheat is starting at $1 a bushel. 
Corn, 85c; oats, 45 to 50c; potatoes, 
$2.30 to 2.50 per bushel; butter, 50c; 
eggs, 28 to 30c. Early apples are very 
poor and the demand is dull. Winter 
apples are almost a failure. The 
drought we are experiencing in this 
part of New Jersey is the worst since 
1876. Thrashers are charging 12c a 
bushel for wheat and rye. The wheat 
crop has cost the farmers this year 
$1.50 a bushel to raise it—J. R. F. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA NOTES 
J. N. GLOVER 


Haying is a job of the past as far as 
this year is concerned. The quality 
of the hay this year was excellent, but 
the yield was comparatively light. 
New hay sold from $12 to $18 a load 
from the field and was in good de- 
mand with very little for sale. Wheat 
is all cut, stored, and in some cases 
thrashed. Yields are reported varying 
from twelve to twenty-five bushels per 
acre. New wheat is selling at 75 cents. 
Oats are being cut and will likely be 
light in weight as the weather has 
been too mild for the crop to fill well. 
Early potatoes are ready for digging; 
however, the crop is pretty light. 
Farmers still are hoping for rain in 
order that the late crop will not be a 
failure. 

Manure is being hauled out into the 
wheat stubble, but it is too dry to do 
good work ploughing. The stand of 
grass in wheat fields is poorest in 
thirty-five years. On account of this 
many farmers have sown clover in the 
hope that rain will come to make 3 
stand of hay for next year. We have 
got to have rain soon if we are to get 
anything out of the corn crop. The 
price of beef and hogs, combined with 
dry weather, has caused several farm- 
ers to decide to hold a sale in the 
spring; but it is a long road that has 
no turns, and we hope farming may 
be better next year than this. 
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The new, complete Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue is now ready and will be sent you free. 
You need merely fill in the coupon below. 

You may just as well profit by the saving 
this big book offers you. 

In your home, this book will be a price guide 
and a shopping pleasure. You, too, may as well 
know the right price to pay, and you may as 
well save money on nearly everything you buy. 


This Book Offers You a Saving 
of $50 this Season 


Over forty million dollars’ worth of goods 
have been bought at the lowest prices especially 
for this book—a part of our work to hold prices 
down and to make possible this saving for you. 

So if you write for this book, if you use this 
book, and if your family uses this book, there 
will be a saving of over $50 in cash for you this 
season. { 

But this book offers you more than a saving 
light. —more than low prices. It offers you the satis- 
faction and the economy of always getting 
dependable and serviceable goods. 


Ward Quality and Right Prices 


For over fifty years Montgomery Ward & Co. has 
tried, first of all, to sell only serviceable goods that 
stand inspection and use. 


MONTGOMERY 


ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY 





CHICAGO 











ANP 09 \ 


Ores, 
1804 - ace nl 





Falt & Vinter 


We take great pride in Ward Quality. We always 
quote the lowest possible price. But we try always to 
have our quality a little higher. 

So to write for this book, to use this book every 
week, not only, means a saving in cash, but satisfac- 
tion with everything you buy and the saving that long 
service always brings. 


ef oy for the Home, 
the Farm and the-Family 


FOR WOMEN: This book shows the best New 
York Fashions, selected in New York by our own 
New York Fashion Experts. And everything is sold 
without the usual “fashion profits.”” This book will 
be a delight, a matter of style news, and a saving to 
every American woman. 


FOR THE HOME: Carpets, furniture, bedding, 
electrical devices, everything new for home use, 
everything used in decoration and to make the home 
modern and complete. And the prices always mean 
a saving. 


FOR THE MEN AND THE FARM: 


Everything a man uses or wears, from tools and hard- 
ware and famous Riverside Tires, to virgin wool suits 
—often one-third less than prices you are paying. 

The coupon below brings this new, complete Fall 
and Winter Catalogue to you and your family— 
entirely free. 

You, too, may as well profit by its saving. You need 
simpiy fill in this coupon and all the saving and satis- 
faction and pleasure this book brings will come into 


your home for you and your family. 


WARD @ CO. 


PORTLAND, ORE. FORT WORTH 


Montgomery Ward @©@. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
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This new Fall and Winter Catalogue—Is Yours Free 


Your Order will be Shipped 
in Less than 48 Hours 


Our new perfected systera of filling 
orders is now over a year old. 


And our records prove that during 
the past year nearly all orders were 
shipped in less than 48 hours. 


48 hour service is our promise to 
you. But we do better than our 
promise—because a /Jarge percent- 
age of our orders are actually 
shipped within 24 hours. 


So you can order from Montgomery 
Ward & Co. and feel sure that nearly 
every time your order will be shipped 
in less than 48 hours, and frequently 
within 24 hours. 


This Coupon brings this new Catalogue Free 








To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Dept. — 80-H 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Portland, Ore., 
Fort Worth. 
(Mail this coupon to the house nearest you.) 


Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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Fatter pigs & 
fatter profits 


OGS need animal food to build 

flesh and bone. Dold-Quality 
Digester Tankage is 60% animal 
protein. Mix with grain or feed 
separately in hoppers or slops. 
Gives better results than grain 
alone; saves one-third cost. Tankage-fed 
hogs show more pounds when marketed—and 
more profit per pound. Experience proves it. 


Write for FREE booklet on DOLD- 
QUALITY Poultry and stock foods 


JACOB DOLD PACKING CO. 





Dept. AA 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


DIGESTER 
TANKAGE 
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Boggs Grader literally 
manufactures a 25c 
piece every time it 
grades a bag of potatoes. For you can 

st 25c to 50c more per bag for the U.S. 
anda sizes it grades than for un- 


graded stock. 
POTATO 


BOG G GRADER 


The Standard Grader 
also saves money by doing the manual labor of 
from $ to 5 men. That cuts your salary bills. 
Grades long or round potatoes with less than 
8% variation in size. Can't bruise them. 
Anyone can operate. Lasts a lifetime. Thou- 
sands in use. 
Interesting booklet free on request. 
BOGGS MANUFACTURING CORPN. 
20 Main Street Atlanta, N. Y. 











GET MORE PROFIT BY USING 


STRUVEN’S | 








healthy 


rapid, 
growth of poultry, hogs and stock, by 
adding the needed proteins and minerals 


Positively insures the 


STRUVEN’S FISH MEAL is made 
from fresh, whole fish, finely ground 
clean and nourishing. Write today for 
FREE FEEDING INSTRUCTIONS 


it will mean,more profit to you! 


CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO. 


SELF. 
FEEDING 
PAYS! 


A recent official test showed that self-fed hogs gain 
45% more weight at 25% less cost and yield a profit 
133% greater than hand-fed hogs 
The LEOLA HOG FEEDER is the best built and 
most efficient Self-feeder made. It works perfectly 
under all conditions and will multiply your profits 
from hogs, paying for itself in a short time. 

Write for description of Feeder and 

oday Free Trial Plan. Do it today! 


H. M. STAUFFER & SON, Box E, LEOLA, PA. 


AW 15 Cords 
a day, EASY/, 


—with the wenderful OTTAWA Log Saw. 
Saws more than 10 men—Save your back. Write 
CASH OR EASY TERMS. 


Special \e 
00 DAYS’ TRIAL. FREE BOOK! 























Post Card 
for it— TODAY. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 
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| weaken the belt. 
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How to Lace a Belt 


The Service of a Lacing Does Not Depend Solely Upon the Size of the Rawhide 


ANY make a mistake in thinking 

that the heavier a lacing is made 
with rawhide the more durable it will 
be. This leads them to make the lacing 
so thick and clumsy that the belt is 
strained in going around pulleys, caus- 
ing the lace to wear out in a short time 
and probably the belt to be torn be- 
tween the holes. A good lacing is as 
nearly as possible similar in thickness 
to the rest of the belt, so that it passes 
over the pulleys without shock or jar. 


Preparing the Belt Ends 


For all types of lacings the belt ends 
right angles, 


be cut off at 
not by guess, but 
by the aid of a 
square. For thetypes 
of straight lacing 
this is sufficient, but 
if a hinged lace , 
is to be put in, 
then the upper and 
lower edges of the 
belt ends should be 
beveled. This will 
prevent the sharp 
from cutting 


should 


By F. G. BEHRENDS 


No. 1 and the other end of the lacing 
down through hole No. 14. 

From hole No. 1 work to the left and 
then back, going through the following 
holes in the order listed: 2-3-4-5-6-7-8- 
9-10-11-12-13 and stop, coming up 
through 14. 

From hole No. 2 work to the right 
through the following holes in the or- 
der listed: 14-15-16-17-18-19-20-21-22- 
23-24-25-26, and finish up through hole 
27. The finished lace is shown in 
Fig. 2. 

When starting a single-hinged lace 





One end now finishes, passing down 
through hole No. 6, and the other end 
passes up through hole No. 20. The 
finished lacing is shown in Fig. 3. 


Securing the Ends 


The ends may be secured in several 
ways—with some types of lacing the 
free ends are merely tied together. 
Another common way is to punch a 
small hole for the lacing end. The end 
is passed through this hole and drawn 
tight, then this end is passed back 
through this same hole and drawn up 


tight. The doubled lacing, passing 
through the hole, jams and is securely 
held. Any excess 
lacing is cut off. 


Ends finished in this 
manner may be seen 
in Figs. 2 and 3. 


Size of Pulleys 


The use of the 
proper-sized pulleys 
has much to do with 
the efficient opera- 
tion of belt-driven 
machinery. How to 





lacings. 


Placing the Holes 

The arrangement 
of the holes will de- 
pend upon the type 
of lacing desired, 
the width of the 
belt, and also upon 
the personal prefer- 


select the proper 
sizes is not as dif- 
ficult as some per- 
sons think. 

In every case, one 
knows, or can find 
out, two facts about 
one of the pulleys— 
° its diameter and its 
speed. One also 
knows at least one 
fact about the other 
pulley—either how 
fast it should run 
or how large it ac- 
tually is. An ex- 








ence of the individ- 
ual doing the work. 
The various types 
of lacings may be 
used on_ leather, 
rubber or canvas 
belts. As a general Fiaure 1 


rule the holes should 


be placed farther 
back from the ends : 
on canvas and_rubbe 


belts than on leather belts. 


Making the Holes 


For leather belts the holes 
are best made with a hol- 


oval shape preferred, and if 
used the long diameter of 
the hole should be parallel 
to th of the belt. 
The size should be such 
that the lacing will fill the 
will not pull in 


sides 


holes, but 


so tightly as to tear the 
belt. For canvas belts, or 
rubber-covered cotton 
belts, the holes should be 
made with an awl and 








not with a hollow punch, 
as the punch will cut off 
unnecesarily 
The tine 
of an old pitchfork will 
make a very good awl for 
this purpose and the oval 
shape will be found con- 
venient. When using an 
awl, work it back and 
forth sideways when pass- 
ing through the belt, thus making a 
hole by forcing apart the fibers in- 
stead of cutting them. 


thus 





Types of Rawhide Lacings 


The two most important types of 
lacings are (a) the Double Straight 
Lace and (b) the Single Hinge Lace. 

For leather belts the straight lace 


is generally used unless the belt is 
to be run over very small pulleys 
or to be bent backward over idler 
pulleys, in which cases the hinge lace 
will last much longer than the 
straight. 

For canvas or rubber belting the 


hinge lace is best as it is more flexi- 
ble and therefore less liable to pull 
out at the holes than is the straight 
lace. 

How to Make the Lacings 


With this type all lacings on the 
pulley side of the belt must run parallel 
with the sides of the belt. See Fig. 3. 

Holding the pulley side of the belt 
up (refer to the diagram) pass one 
end of the lacing down through hole 
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it should be remembered that the lacing 
is never passed from a hole in one 
belt end to another hole in the same 
belt end. Also, when passing from one 
belt end to the other the lacing is never 
carried straight across, but is always 
passed between the belt ends. 

Start at the middle and, holding the 
pulley side of the belt up, proceed as 
follows: 

Pass one end of the lacing down 
through hole No. 1—pass the other end 
down between the belt ends and up 
through hole No. 14. 

Work first to the left edge with the 
lacing end which was passed down 
through hole No. 1. Pass this lacing 
end through the following holes in the 
order listed, remembering to always 
pass between the belt ends when pass- 
ing from one belt end to the other, 
from No. 1-2-3-2-5-4-5-6-7-6. 

Now work to the right edge of the 
belt with the lacing end which passes 
up through hole No. 14, passing 


through the following holes in the fol- 
lowin 
then 


order from No. 14 to No. 1, 
0. 16-15-16-17-18-17-20-21-20. 


alt ate a 


ample shows how to 
figure the unknown 
quantity better than 
explanation.., 

Take an engine running 
at 600 revolutions a min- 
ute. The engine pulley is 
twelve inches in diameter. 
You desire to run a feed 
grinder at 900 revolu- 
tions a minute. What size 
pulley should you get? 
You know the engine 
pulley’s speed is 600 revo- 
lutions and its diameter 
is 12 inches. You know 
but one thing about the 
grinder pulley, its speed, 
which is 900. How can 
you find the diameter? 

Multiply together the 
two things that you know 
about one pulley and di- 
vide by what you know 
about the other pulley. 

In the above example, 





600 multiplied by 12 
makes _ 7,200. Dividing 
this by 900 gives 8. 
Therefore, an_ eight-inch 


pulley is needed on the 
feed grinder. 

The result will not al- 
ways come out even, and 
as pulleys are sold only 
in certain sizes it is necessary to select 
the nuext larger or smaller pulley. 
When computing the diameter of a 
driven pulley, select the next size 
smaller. When computing the diameter 
of a driver pulley, select the next size 
larger. 





Cooperatives Must Not Fail 
(Continued from page 66) 


the same condition; they are all fight- 
ing for volume of business, rendering 
less efficient service because they lack 
it. And the farms are paying the bill. 

Economic necessity demands that 
farmers go back to fundamentals in 
the purchase of farm supplies. If they 
will be guided by the unbiased conclu- 
sions drawn from tests at their exper!- 
ment stations; if they will secure their 
credit from banks instead of from the 
local dealers; if they will combine with 
this efficiency of purchase orderly mar- 
keting of farm supplies, then there is 
great hope for Am” -ericulture 
and the welfare of . jottry. 
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Does Contagious Abortion 
Exist? 


W. B. SUTTON 


CIENTISTS have told us that it 

does; that it is carried from one 

animal to another in breeding by means 
of a germ or microbe. 

Lately they have concluded that the 
germ or microbe has nothing to do 
with the disease. 

I have no desire to belittle the work 
of the scientists, but would call at- 
tention to a few things which they 
seem to have overlooked and which 
seem to me to indicate the cause of 
the disease. . 

Abortion may be caused by anything 
that will produce a weak or flabby con- 
dition of the abdomen. 

Intensive milk production is an un- 
natural condition, which in its very 
nature will produce such a condition. 

The cow under natural conditions 
gets about three months of lush feed, 
which makes a large flow of milk; then 
the grasses begin to ripen and become 
dry and constipating, with a conse- 
quent lessening of the milk flow. The 
dairyman seeks to avoid this by giving 
lush or loosening feeds the year round; 
if the cow will yield milk so long, the 
muscles become weak and abortion is 
the likely result. 

Another favorite practice of dairy- 
men is to breed heifers at the age of 
twelve to fifteen months, before they 
have attained anything like a full phy- 
sical development, thus putting upon 
the immature animal the further bur- 
den of reproduction, which has a further 
tendency toward a weakened condition 
of the muscles of reproduction. Preg- 
nant animals should have plenty of 
exercise to assist in strengthening all 
the body-muscles; they should also have 
muscle-building feed in abundance. 

A lawyer friend of mine bought a 
farm to show farmers how to make 
money. He built a large barn with 
water in each stall and stocked it with 
cows from the Hood farm, and when 
cold weather came shut them all up 
without a breath of pure air from out- 
side and fed them cut feed steamed 
over night, and they were petted and 
rubbed and curried to excess. Inside 
of two months they all sickened and 
died for lack of proper air, exercise, 
and possibly, food. 

Another friend told me of his experi- 
ence with chickens. He built a fine 
hen-parlor, plastering it and making it 
as air-tight as an expert carpenter 
could do it. 

Cold weather was already on when 
it was completed and he put in it two 
hundred fine May-hatched pullets which 
had already made their winter coats. 
The place was equipped with a stove 
and kept as nearly as possible to 70 
degrees, 

The pullets began to moult and all 
sickened and died. All this apropos of 
the fact that you cannot get very far 
away from Nature. 

If one cow became abortive from the 
result of such conditions as I have 
mentioned in the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, why might not many others do 
the same if in the same herd and sub- 
ject to the same conditions? Is it not 
more reasonable to suppose that it re- 
sulted from such conditions than from 
contagion? 

I have never heard of such a disease 
on the great ranges of the West. 


LIVE STOCK SALES DATES 


August 21-22—Belvidere Farm Jersey 
Sale, Belvidere, N. Y. 

August 25—C henango County, N. Y., 
Guernsey Breeders’ Pienic and 
Field Day. 

August 25—Western New York Guern- 
sey Breeders’ Field Day, West- 
wood Farm, Springville, N. Y. 

August 30—Susquehanna Co., Pa. Hol- 
stein Breeders’ Second Annual 
Sale, Montrose, Pa. 

September 1—B. S. Bradford Holstein 

Dispersal Sale, Troy, Pa. 

September 1—Merridale be Jersey 
Sale, Meredith, Y. 

September 21—Eastern "Teton An- 
gus Breeders’ Sale, Spring- 
field, Mass., F. W. Burnham, 
Secretary, Greenfield, Mass. 

September 26-27—Northern New York 
Holstein Breeders’ Sale, Water- 
town, N. Y. 

October 3-4—National Dairy Show 
Sale, Syracuse, N. Y. 
























- HOW TO BUY FEEDS 


The following is quoted from Page 61 of the L. A. Maynard 
new book “Better Dairy Farming” by Prof. E. S. Savage 
and Prof. L. A. Maynard. 


“To object in buying feeds is to select 
those which at the least cost will form 
a Satisfactory ration with the home-grown 
materials. By a satisfactory ration we mean 
one that will produce the maximum amount 
of milk. It must have adequate protein 
and be highly digestible. It must furnish 
the proper bulk and variety and be palatable. 
If we overlook them in trying to get a cheap 
ration, any money saved may be lost many 
times in lessened production. 


‘“‘When a feed is taken into the body, a 
certain part is digested and absorbed while 
the remainder is excreted in the manure. Of 
course, only that part which is digested is of 
use to the animal; thus, in buying feeds we 
want to get the maximum amount of digest- 
ible material for our money. In fact, the 
only real way to tell what feeds are cheapest 
is to compare them on the basis of their 
~_ eee digestible material. Todo this we compute 
PROF. E. S. SAVAGE the total digestible nutrients of each feed.”’ 


Save Money on Your Feed Bill! 
Feed G. L. F. Rations—High in Digestible Nutrients 


The formulas of G. L. F. Rations are public so you can figure the cost of 

100 Ibs. of digestible nutrients in each ration. You have the choice of Milk 

Maker, with 1506 Ibs. of protol digestible nutrients, a 24% protein ration— . 
Exchange Dairy, with 1452 Ibs. of protol digestible nutrients, a 20% 

protein ration, and G. L. F. Sixteen Percent, with 1476 lbs. 

of protol digestible nutrients, a 16% protein ration to 

feed with your roughage. 


G. L. F. Rations, manufactured by your own cooperative 
association, give you the greatest value for your dollar. 
They have great variety, are very palatable and are 
high in digestible nutrients. Feed them and you will 

get more milk cheaper and have a better cow left. 


For prices see your Local G. L. F. Agent or write 


Feed Department 
Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange 
Buffalo, N. Y. 




















LOOK AT THE EXPIRATION DATE 
ON YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 


“7 aed ee Same ee _ If your subscription has expired, you can show your appreciation of our courtesy in con- 
ings, 5 ene areca Paints, ete., direct to you tinuing to send you the American Agriculturist, by favoring us with your renewal at once. 
‘actory Prices. Save money—get There is no question as to your needing every coming issue of American Agriculturist, 
tH) oa, because some of the future numbers will contain facts that you would not willingly miss 
Edwards ** Reo” Metal | Shingles for any amount. The worst kind of economy in the world is to save $1 by not subscribing 
durabilit - a American Sent and any? losing bg or oe even $1,000 by not having 

have great y—many custo repo! the information that wi be given in the next 52 issues o merican Agriculturist. 
20 ’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightuing proof. If you were a doctor, you would find the best medical journal indieponnahée. If you are 
Free Roofing Book a real farmer who is out for 100% success and not merely a bare living, you owe it to 
Get our wonderfully yourself and family to read every coming issue of the American Agriculturist so that you 

low d free can keep abreast of the times. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS! 


Fifty-two issues of American Agriculturist for only $1 is a bargain, but we offer you even 




















still greater value for your money if you accept one of the following special long-term 
Lowest prices on 2 years for American Agriculturist only $1.50 
Fire Prop See! Garage. fm 3 years for American Agriculturist only 2.00 
Gecege Book y -'--4- Samples & 5 years for American Agriculturist only 3.00 
E EDWARDS MFG. CO. . - . 
% Cincinnati smd It has probably been merely an oversight if you are in arrears in your subscription. 
812-862 Pike $t. Roofing Book Before you forget it, mail your renewal for one of the above bargains and show your heart 
is still with us in our fight for your success and happiness. 
Celery and Snowball Cauliflower Plants ——— — — — —- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ———— ————-— 
1,000,000 Celery, 300,000 Snowball Cauliflower. Count and AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
safe delivery guaranteed. : , I appreciate your sending me American Agriculturist after my subscription expired. 
Celery Plants, re-rooted (Fine big roots), Golden Self 
Bleaching, French Seed. Imported by us from the Orig- Here is my check (or money-order) for renewal for.........+.. years more. 
inator, White Plume, Easy Bleaching, Giant Pascal, | 
Winter Queen, Golden Heart, Winter King, Emperor, | Namp ; 


$3.00 per 1000; 500, $1.75; 300, $1.50; 200, $1.25; 100, $1,U0. 

Snowball Cauliflower, $4.00 per 1000; 500, $2.25; 300, 
1.50; 200, $1.25; 100, $1.00. Dug with forks. Parcels post. ADIs «05.0.0 6 00-04 y6denscn00c0es .ndceccssenbdnteseseaceeess bana 
ist free. No business done on Sunday. 











F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, New Jersey | 
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DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
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Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, Including name | 
and address. Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y¥ counts as 
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CLOVER $4 ’ bushel it Sweet) 
ping of day-old chicks and eggs by our ad- Alfalfa, $7 Red Clover, $12.00; Grimm 
vertisers, and the hatching of same by our Alfalfa, $2 atisfaction or money back; 
subscribers that the publishers of this paper we shi; sever warehouses and save you 
cannot guarantee the safe arrival of day-old freig NOW i he time to buy your seeds 
chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach the t anti MEIER SEED CO., Dept. 
buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the AA Ka 
hatching of eggs We shall continue to exe! SD 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and I Y AND ABBAG EB PLANTS—Strong 
egg advertisers to use this paper, but our re plants ready rr field, of all le adin g varieties, 
sponsibility must end with that $1 per 1 ) Parcel post, 5 cents per 100 
= -—~ extra i1ulifower plants, early Snowball 

CHICKS—S. C. Buff White and Brown Leg trong 1,0 Send for list 4. & 
horns, $98——-100; Barred Rocks, $10 100; W CHMII I S Pa 
Rocks, $12 100 Reds $11 100 Mixed 7 " - 
light breeds, $8 100; Mixed heavy breed PLANTS—C¢ y 2 per 1,000; $11.25 
$9—100 All Number One chicks Circular ' 100; Cabbage, $2.50 per 1,000; $10 per 
free JACOB NIEMOND, Box A, McAlister ) Strong i plant WM P. 
ville, Pa YEAGLE, | t 
300 LEGHORN CHICKS for sale tl week ——~ —— = 
from vigorou production-bred stock, 250-egg 
strain large fowls, o5¢ chalk-whi ite eggs HELP WANTED 
Quick growing hustlers Lay at 4% month — ——— 
Cut price 100% live delivery guaranteed, ALL me 17 to 60, will- 
prepaid. E. COYLE, Branchport, N. Y ing to accep it positions, $117-$190, 
ones = — | traveling or MR. OZMENT, 
THREE HUNDRED Large Yearling White | 258 St. Louis, M in mitnediately 
Leghorn hens sired by males from 288-egg | —— = > RERENEPEerens 
dams, $2 each HOWARD VAN SYCKLE, | EXPERT DATR YMAN Experienced in cer- 
Lebanon, N tified milk ) irm mechanic able drive 
oe = - | motor truck a 1 tractor MOHEGAN FARM 
PULL ETS, ALL AGES—White, Brown and | CORP., Mohegan Lake, N. } 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Minorcas; also year ee 
ling hens FRANK'S POULTRY FARM, Box 
A, Tiffin, Ohio MISCELLANEOUS 
c ‘HIC KS—wWhite Leghorn “Barron” nin, ALL-WOOL HAND AND MACHINE “Knitting 
$8—100; Reds, $10 EMPIRE HAT‘ HE: RY Yart r sa We are also doing custom- 
Seward, N. Y work at tl me old price Write for sam- 
ples and particulars H. A. BARTLETT, 
= —= Hart yo M 
REAL ESTATE FOR SALE entour garden tractor, plow, 
—_ = : ren n dish ultivator, $225 complete; excellent con- 
FARM AND EQUIPMENT AT AUCTION liti AY HOLLIS, Brighton Station, N. Y. 
200-acre farm located near Fort Plain, Mont PI Webst 17 
gomery County, New York, overlooking the _ ——— 
famous Mohawk Valley will be sold at auction E x rE NSION I 27e foot: ” three- 
on Tuesday, August 7, beginning at 10: eg Freight paid. A. 
a. m. Farm and equipment consisting o v L FE RRIS,. I y 
head of cattl horses, $10,000 worth of - 
farm machinery, will be sold individually or PEI RETS Prices free Book on Ferrets, 
collectively at purchasers’ option One of the 10 cents. Muzzles. 25 cent BERT EWELL. 
finest farms in the State Roger Babsor Wellington. O} 
says: “the Mohawk Valley offers the finest 
inducements in the world Building all 
modern, fine $15,000 L. barn; artesian well - 
in milk house 15-acre wood lot Machinery 
of all kinds, stationary engine, ton truck, two 
tractors: everything needed on first-class 
farm Owner has other interests and will 
sacrifice. Take N. Y. C. or West Shore to G t D bl V, l 
Fort Plain, N. Y., taxi 2% miles to sale e ou e a ue 
Full particulars and terms; address owner 
A. W. SNELL, 127 South Avenue, Syracus« F, Y M b 
— ms or Your Money by 
FARM \ w ANTED Wanted to hear from 
owner of farm or good land for sale, for fall Accepting one of our remarkable money- 
delivery. L. JONES, Box 387, Olney, II! es : y 
saving subscription bargains. These 
= attractive offers are open for only a 
SWINE limited period, so order at once. Sub- 
ss a . | | scriptions may be new, renewal or ex- 
LARGE BERKSHIRES— All ages herd tension. 
headed by Real Type 10th, first prize junior | 
yearling boar at Chicago Inte rnational c. &. | 
ELDREDGE, Marion, N | | Pictorial Review $1.50) All Four 
Gentlewoman , £0 | “ae 
Am. Agriculturist 1.00? 
E ELP W ‘ : i ged 
FEMALE HEL ANTED | Farm & Fireside .50) $1.85 
WANTED WOMEN, GIRLS — Learn gown- | eee Oe ee 
making at home; $35.00 week. Sample lessons Farm & Fireside 1 Year > suns? hen 
free. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. A542, Youth's Companion 13 Issues| Value fer 
Rochester, N. Y Christian Herald 3 tssues[ . O*Y 
Am. Agriculturist Year } $1.32 
. — 
WOMEN’S WANTS | | Farm & Fireside 1 Year >) gets 
—— _ — | 
SMART “HOMEMAID” VOILE FROCKS Today's Housewife 6 months | —" 
$1.98. Send measurements, bust, from neck Gentlewoman 1 Year | 
to hem in back BENNETTS “HOMEMAID”" Am. Agriculturist 1!Year | $1.10 
GARMENTS, Schuylerville. N. Y = 
AGENTS WANTED Mail your order now for one of these bargains. 
AGENTS WANTED—Agents make a dol- AM GRI ULTURIST " 
lar an hour. Sell Mendets, a patent patch | ERICAN A 4-9 
for instant mending leaks in all utensils. NEW YORK CITY 


ple package free. COLLETTE MFG. CO. 
Dept. 210, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


461 FOURTH AVE., 











CISSORS are useful—but the Cling 
Cutlery Corporation was better at 
selling stock than scissors. 

After several stock-selling drives, 
which have resulted in taking $800,000 
from the public and giving nothing in 
return, the company is now endeavoring 
to raise more money on a glittering 
offer of 8 per cent. 

The history of how the securities 
were marketed is a sad commentary on 
the methods used to unload stock on a 
trustful public. One “reloading” outfit 
after another would take the stock at 
a payment of from $1.66 to $12 a share 
and re-sell it to the public at $10 to $50. 
Meanwhile, more than two years after 
the stock began to be sold, a small 
factory was started to produce scissors, 

The company now has no factory and 
its machinery is in storage. During its 
career, it manufactured approximately 
47,000 pairs of scissors and sold 30,430 
at a gross loss of $15,086.14. The Cling 
Cutlery Corporation with this record, 
claims as assets, $317,080.69, for or- 
ganization, development and experience. 
Its current assets are but $23,917.05, 
and it apparently costs more to sell the 
scissors than if none were made. 

The Better Business Bureau sends a 
widespread warning of this concern, 
which now wants $100,000 from the 
public. Keep your money—you can use 
it better than the Cling Cutlery Com- 
pany. 


WE HIT THE DOG DAYS 


After exhausting every possible 
method by which we might induce Mr. 
Harry Trask of the Edgewood Farm, 
Plantsville, Conn., to refund $15 to a 
subscriber, we made good our guaran- 
tee and sent Mr. F. P. of New York a 
check to cover his loss. 

Mr. P. had answered an advertise- 
ment of collie pups, inserted some time 
ago in the American Agriculturist by 
Mr. Trask, who we believed to be re- 
sponsible. But he never shipped the 
dog, nor would he answer repeated let- 
ters asking him to return the money. 

Our lawyers could get only a promise 
to pay “some time.” Not satisfied with 
that, we sent our own check to Mr. P. 
Mr. Trask has never answered any let- 
ter but the one our lawyers sent and 
that not with any satisfactory result. 
His advertisement has not appeared in 
the American Agriculturist under its 
new management nor will it in the 
future. 


A Guarantee Disregarded—and 
Another One Kept 


Another unsatisfactory transaction 
on which the American Agriculturist 
made good also, concerned the purchase 
of a dog. Mrs. I. R. of New York sent 
$8 to I. R. Tanger of York Springs, 
Pa. The dog reached Mrs. R., but was 
sick when it came and soon died. She 
notified Mr. Tanger at once of its con- 
dition, but he made no reply, although 
in a previous letter he had guaranteed 
that the dog, if not satisfactory, would 
be taken back. 

We sent Mrs. R. a check for $9.32, 
which included her expenses in the 
matter. 


PROMPT ACTION ON A REFUND 


“I think your service is wonderful 
and will never be able to say enough 


for you. Your paper is always looked 
forward to.” 
Mr. H. B. C. of New York had 


ordered a sewing machine from a mail- 
order house and upon returning it, 
failed to receive a refund. The Service 
Bureau secured a check for $39.37, in- 
cluding express charges, within ten 
days after the matter had been referred 
to them. Mr. C. renewed his own sub- 
scription and sent us a new subscriber. 


THE FASHION EDITOR HORNS IN 


“I think there must be some magic 
about your department.” 

We'd like to claim to have second 
sight or mystic prem, but we had to 
assure Mrs. F. S. C., who flattered us 
thus, that it cen just hard work and 
stick-at-it-iveness. 

At any rate, she got a long lost $5 





after ‘etters had ewailed nothing. Mrs. 
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The Service Bureau 
| Don’t Be Fooled By Cling Cutlery 


C. bought a purse by mail—she frankly 
said it was “terrible.” Our fashion 
editor, being hurriedly called into con- 
sultation, said even ruder things about 
it, and offered to take anybody’s $5 and 
buy a “really decent purse” from any 
smart New York store. 

With this expert testimony to 
strengthen our case, we went after the 
firm which sold the article to Mrs. C., 
and her letter was the result. 

She added a subscription renewal 
and another, to get those 18 rose bushes. 
(see our circulation department’s ad- 
vertisement. ) , 


A BELATED PAYMENT 


“You certainly can make them come 
across!” 

(This seems to be our day for re- 
ceiving bouquets! Not from the 18 
rosebushes, either, but the verbal kind). 
A check for $16.96 from a mid-western 
mail-order house, which made good its 
guarantee when we took a hand in a 
four-months old claim, brought this 
enthusiastic comment from Mr. W. S., 
of New York. 


SPREADING THE GOOD NEWS 


“We praise your company very much 
to our neighbors and friends.” 

That’s the way to talk! We hope the 
neighbors and friends of Mr. D. W. of 
N. Y., to whom we recently sent a $6.10 
check in payment of an account he had 
been trying to settle will refer their 
troubles to us as he did. 

Mr. W’s difficulty was with a firm 
which buys rabbits, and he had not re- 
ceived his money in spite of several 
letters. When the American Agricul- 
turist took a hand, the check was im- 
mediately forthcoming. 


SOME LETTERS DON’T WORK 


It is bad enough to lose money, but 
there is something especially exasper- 
ating about writing letter after letter 
without even receiving an answer. 

At least so Mrs. M. G. D., of Pa., felt 
when a hatchery cashed her check for 
$14, and.then apparently lost all inter- 
est in her. She wrote five letters to 
the firm. Then wrote one to the Am- 
erican Agriculturist. 

That was the letter which did the 
work. A check came to us by return 
mail; our letter, enclosing the check, 
went to Mrs. D, and she wrote to say 
that if she hadn’t asked the Service 
Bureau to intervene, she would probably 
still be writing the hatchery, with her 
$14 as far away as ever. 





NEARLY FIVE YEARS OLD 


A claim which dated back to 1918 
was recently adjusted in favor of a 
subscriber. His claim was against a 
Massachusetts drug company, and as 
soon as the matter was presented to 
them, the New York representative 
called to go over the matter with us. 

The firm claimed that the subscriber 
had not sent invoices with his ship- 
ments, which made it hard to trace old 
orders. However, they immediately 
made out a check for $24.70 in our 
subscriber’s favor, and promised that 
future shipments, properly invoiced, 
would be paid for on a ten day basis. 


EXPENSIVE TURKEYS GO 
ASTRAY 


How would you like to receive a 
check for $203.36? Mr. E. T. Babcock 
of New York State shipped some tur- 
keys of that value shortly before 
Thanksgiving last year. They were 
lost in transit. Mr. Babcock held them 
at a higher valuation than the express 
company was willing to accent and the 
case dragged along for some time. 

Finally the Service Bureau suggested 
a compromise. Both sides of the argu- 
ment agreed to accept it. As a result 
Mr. Babcock got his check. He offered 
to pay a collection fee, but as usual 
we refused it, for the Service Bureau 
is not a business scheme but a depart- 
ment which simply tries to help sub- 
scribers out of similar difficulties. 
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Cinga thoug ht 
woe foertising 


yee people seem to 
think that an advertising 
man should know everything, 
one of his biggest jobs is to 
ask questions and try to be a 
walking encyclope dia and 
dictionary combined. 


Recently in answer to a re- 
quest for information we sent 
out two thousand post cards 
to American Agriculturist 
subscribers from which the 
following is quoted 


Dear Subscriber— 


As the owner of a beard, you have, 
of course, had some experience with 
shaving soaps. 

The manufacturer of a well-known 
brand of shaving soap has asked us 
for certain information concerning 
the shaving habits of farmers. We 
are going to ask the subscribers of 
the American Agriculturist to 
help us give this manufacturer the 
information he wants. 


Then we listed these five 
questions for which we re- 
quested answers. 


1. What brand of shaving soap are 
you using at the present time ? 


2. What form of shaving soap are 
you using at the present time ? 
(Please state whether it is stick, 
cream, powder, cake or mug 
soap.) 


3. What was the name of the /ast 
brand of shaving soap you were 
using just before you changed to 
the brand you are now using? 


4. What form of shaving soap were 
you using just before you 
changed to the brand you are 
now using ? 


5. What caused you to change ? 
1. Was recommended ...... 


2. Saw it advertised ........ 


3. Received sample......... 


- To make it worth the time, 
the manufacturer offers a free 
sample tube of shaving cream 
good for at least six shaves “ 
anyone who answers and si 
his name. Already the rep ~ 
ar2 pouring in. 


How would you answer 
those questions? Let us know. 
You see we are like all adver- 
tising men—always asking 
questions—but the more an 
advertising man knows the 
more he is able to help, not 
only his magazine and the 
advertisers in it, but also its 
subscribers. So we adverti- 
sing men don’t mind being 
walking question marks. 


Also we’re always glad to 
hear from you about any ad- 
vertising matter. Any question 
that is —s you, anything 
you would like to know— 
you'll find the key hanging 
outside the door—and us on 
the job with the information. 


Advertising Tanager 





























Weather, Crops and Labor 


Condensed Report of Conditions on New York Farms 


HE following summary of conditions 

was obtained from accurate informa- 
tion furnished from every section of 
New York State. It is a matter of 
great interest and value to every farm- 
er. In studying the reports, we were 
especially impressed with. what a great 
farm empire New York State is in it- 
self. For instance, there has been 
plenty of rain in the big dairy counties 
of the north, making good pastures, 
hay and crop conditions, while in the 
southern and southeastern parts of the 
State, the reverse was true for the most 
of July. Farmers living in the north 
would draw entirely opposite conclu- 
sions as to crop prospects as those liv- 
ing in the southern and southeastern 
parts of the State. It is only by judg- 
ing the conditions of the whole State 
and of the Nation itself that one can 
form an accurate judgment as to the 
size of crops and the markets at har- 
vest time. 

The summarized report follows: 


WEATHER CONDITIONS. 

1. Northern New York: 
cool nights. 

2. Western New York: Fairly dry. 

3. Central New York: Dry, with 
cool nights. 

4, Southwestern New York: Dry, 
with cool nights. 

5. Southern and Southeastern New 
York: Very dry and cool nights. 


Wet with 


MILK FLOW AS COMPARED WITH 
SAME TIME LAST YEAR. 


Generally higher in northern New 
York, averaging about the same in 
the central and western sections of 
the State and less in the southern 
and southeastern sections. 

Note how milk flow is influenced by 
dry weather. 


CROPS. 


1. Winter Wheat: Good in western 
New York; fair in other sec- 
tions where the acreage is 
smaller; wheat harvest is crowd- 
ing and interfering with haying. 

. Oats: Good in northern New 
York on high ground; good in 
western and central New York; 
poor to very poor and short in 
the southern tier counties and 
in the eastern and southeastern 
sections of the State. 

3. Corn: Late and poor in northern 
New York; reported good in 

~ western New York; fair to poor 
in most of central New York and 
fair to good in the southern and 
southeastern sections. 

4, Alfalfa: Good to excellent in all 
sections of the State. 

5. Hay: Excellent in northern and 
western New York; good to fair 
in the central part of the State, 
and fair to poor in southwest- 
ern, southern and southeastern 
sections. 

6. Late Potatoes: Quite generally 
looking well with good prospects 
in all parts of the State except 
two or three of the counties in 
the southeastern section and on 
Long Island. Long Island pros- 
pects are reported poor. 

7. Early Potatoes: Everywhere bad- 
ly affected by the dry weather. 

8. Beans: Reported fair in western 
New York. 

9. Cabbage: Western New York re- 
ported set too late and a smaller 
acreage than usual, 

10. Buckwheat: Northern New York 
a larger acreage than usual and 
reported a good start. No re- 
port on the remainder of the 
State. 

11. Pastures: Excellent to extra good 
in northern New York; good in 
western New York; varying 
from poor to good in central 
New York, and from poor to 
very poor in the southern and 
southeastern sections. Note how 
the report on the pastures varies 
as to the amount of rainfall. 


. Apples: Generally a light crop in 


bo 





western New York and fair to 
poor elsewhere. 

13. Peaches: Reported generally poor 
except in the Hudson River 
Counties. 

14. Pears: Reported good in western 
New York; very light elsewhere. 

15. Plums: Reported a light crop. 

16. Cherries: Good in Genesee and 
Ulster Counties; fair to poor 
elsewhere. 

FARM WAGES. 
1. Month Man With Board. 
a. Northern New York: 
ing from $35 to $50. 
b. Western New York: $60. 
c. Central New York: Vary- 
ing from $50 to $60, with 
one report in Oneida 
County of $87.50; Albany 
County, $50; Montgomery 
County, $75. 


Vary- 


d. Southwestern New York: 
$45. 

e. Southeastern New York: $45 
to $50. 


2. Month Man Without Board But 

With House Privileges, etc. 

a. Northern New York: $60. 
b. Western New York: $75 
to $80. 
ce. Central New 
to $75. 

d. Southeastern New York: 
Varying from $62 to $72. 
There was one report from 
Ulster County of $90. 


3. Wages of Day Man for Harvest. 


York: $50 


a. Northern New York: $5.50 
to $7.00, 

b. Western New York: $5.00 
to $5.50. 

c. Central New York: 2.25 
to $5.50. 


d. Southeastern New York: 
$3.25 to $5.00. 
GENERAL REMARKS 
Although weather has been excellent 


for haying, the work is far behind 
owing to lack of help. 





LONG NEWS IN SHORT 
PARAGRAPHS 


The New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets reports that the 
disease, rabies, is more prevalent in 
the State than it has been before in 
several years. Outbreaks have oc 
curred in Rennselaer, Chenango, and 
Schoharie Counties. Strict quarantines 
have been ‘aid in these counties and 
every precaution taken to prevent the 
spread of the disease. 

Se @&*e 

The seventh annual meeting of the 
National Milk Producers’ Federation 
will be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., Novem- 
ber 8 and 9. The meeting will go to 
Pittsburgh on the invitation of the 
Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Com- 
pany, a cooperative dairymen’s or- 
ganization in the territory supplying 
the city of Pittsburgh. Besides the 
regular business session, arrangements 
are being made to secure speakers who 
are internationally known experts on 
cooperative marketing. An attendance 
of at least two thousand cooperative 
members and leaders is expected, 

The National Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration represents twenty-six impor- 
tant cooperative dairy organizations, 
including a joint membership of about 
250,000 milk farmers, selling annually 
from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred million dollars’ worth of milk. 
The officers are: John D. Miller, presi- 
dent; W. F. Schilling, first vice-presi- 
dent; H. W. Ingersoll, second vice- 
president; F. P. Willits, treasurer, and 
Charles W. Holman, secretary. 

* ok cd 

Dr. Louise Stanley, Dean of the 
School of Home Economics in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has been selected 
by Secretary H. C. Wallace to head 
the newly-established Bureau of Eco- 
nomics in the United States. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Dr. Stanley will 
assume her new duties September 1. 








F you are going to need an Ensi- 
lage Cutter this year, write at once 
for all the facts regarding the Ross 

Line for 1923. Find out why betteg 


silage is positively pany 


ROSS & EUs tRS 

than you can get with any other outfit. 

Find out about the boiler plate steel blower 
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The Brown Mouse —2y Herbert Quick — 


“c HAT time’s the election, Ez?” asked Mrs. Bronson at breakfast. 


“I’m going at four o'clock,” said Ezra. 
any more from any one”—looking at Newton—“about the election. 


the business of the women an’ boys.” 


Newton took this reproof in an unexpectedly submissive spirit. 


“And I don’t want to hear 
Its none of 


In fact, he 


exhibited his very best side to the family that morning, like one going on a long 
journey, or about to be married off, or engaged in some deep dark plot. 

“I s’pose you're off trampin’ the slews at the sight of a flock of ducks four 
miles off as usual?” stated Mr. Bronson challengingly. 

“I thought,” said Newton, “that I'd get a lot of raisin bait ready for the 


pocket-gophers in the lower meadow. 
by the first of April.” 


“Not them,” said Mr. Bronson, somewhat mollified, “not before May. 


you get the raisin idee?” 


“We learned it in school,” answered Newton. 


They'll be throwing up their mounds 
Where'd 


“Jim had me study a bulletin 


on the control and eradication of pocket-gophers. You use raisins with strychnine 


in ’em—and it tells how. 


“Some fool notion, I s’pose,’ said Mr. Bronson, rising. “But go ahead if you’re 


careful about handlin’ the strychnine.” 


Newton spent the time from twelve- 
thirty to half after two in watching 
the clock; and twenty minutes to three 
found him seated in the woodshed with 
a pen-knife in his hand, a small vial 
of strychnine crystals on a stand be- 
fore him, a saucer of raisins at his 
right hand, and one exactly like it, 
partially filled with gopher bait—by 
which is meant raisins under the skin 
of each of which a minute crystal of 
strychnine had been inserted on the 
point of the knife. 

At three-thirty, Newton went into 
the house and lay down on the horse- 
hair sofa, saying to his mother that he 
felt kind o’ funny and thought he’d lie 
down a while. 

At three-forty he heard his father’s 
voice in the kitchen and knew that his 
sire was preparing to start for the 
scene of battle. 

A groan issued from Newton’s lips— 
a gruesome groan. But his father’s 
voice from the kitchen door betrayed 
no agitation. 

“What’s the matter?” 

It was Newton’s little sister who 
asked the question, evincing apprecia 
tion of Newton’s efforts. Even though 
regarded as a pure matter of make- 
believe, such sounds were terrible. 

“Oh, sister, sister!” howled Newton, 
“run and tell ’em that brother’s dying!” 

Fanny went rather slowly to the 
kitchen door, and casually remarked 
that Newton was dying on the sofa in 
the sitting-room. 

“You little fraud!” said her father. 

“Why, Fanny!” said her mother— 
and ran into the sitting-room—whence 
in a moment, with a cry that was al- 
most a scream, she summoned her hus- 
band, who responded at the top of his 
speed. 


EWTON was groaning and in con- 

vulsions. Horrible grimaces con- 
torted his face, his jaws were set, his 
arms and legs drawn up, and his mus- 
cles tense. 

“What’s the matter?” His father’s 
voice was stern as well as full of 
anxiety. “What’s the matter, boy?” 

“Oh!” cried Newton. “Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

“Newtie, Newtie!” cried his mother, 
“where are you in pain? Tell mother, 
Newtie!” 

“Oh,” groaned Newtie, relaxing, “I 
feel awful!” 

“What you been eating?” interrogated 
his father. 

“Nothing,” replied Newton. 


“I saw you eatin’ dinner,” said his 
father. 
Again Newton was convulsed by 


strong spasms, and again his groans 
filled the hearts of his parents with 
terror. 

“That’s all I’ve eaten,” said he, when 
his spasms had passed, “except a few 
raisins. I was putting strychnine in 
’em—” 

“Oh, heavens!” 
“He’s poisoned! 
Ezra! Drive!” 

Mr. Bronson forgot all about the 
election—forgot everything save anti- 
dotes and speed. He leaped toward the 
door. As he passed out, he shouted 
“Give him !" He tore the 


cried his mother. 
Drive for the doctor, 


an emetic! 
hitching straps from the posts, jumped 
into the buggy and headed for the 
road. Skilfully avoiding an overturn 
as he rounded into the highway, he 
gave the spirited horses their heads, 
and fled toward town. Just at the 
town limits, he met the doctor in 
Sheriff Dilly’s automobile. Mr. Bronson 


signaled them to stop, ignoring the 


fact that they were making similar 
signs to him. 

“We’re just starting for your place,” 
said the doctor. “Your wife got me 
on the phone.” 


“Thank God!” replied Bronson. 
“Don’t fool any time away on me. 
Drive!” 

“Get in here, Ez,” said the sheriff. 


“Doe knows how to drive, and I’ll come 
on with your team. They need a slow 
drive to cool ’em off.” 

“Why didn’t you phone me?” asked 
the doctor. 

“Never thought of it,” replied Bron- 
son. “I hain’t had the phone only a 
few years. Drive faster!” 

“I want to get there, or I would,” 
answered the doctor. “Don’t worry. 
From what your wife told me over 
the phone I don’t believe the boy’s 
eaten any more strychnine than I have 

and probably not so much.” 

“He was alive, then?” 

“Alive and making an argument 
against taking the emetic,” replied the 
doctor. “But I guess she got it down 
him.” 

“I’d hate to lose that boy, Doc!” 

“T don’t believe there’s any danger. 
It doesn’t sound like a genuine poison- 
ing case to me.” 

HUS reassured, Mr. Bronson was 

calm, even if somewhat tragic in 
calmness, when he entered the death 
chamber with the doctor. Newton was 
sitting up, his eyes wet, and his face 
pale. His mother had won the argu- 
ment, and Newton had lost his dinner. 
Haakon Peterson occupied an armchair. 

“What’s all this?” asked the doctor. 
“How you feeling, Newt? Any pain?” 

“T’m all right,” said Newton. “Don’t 
give me any more o’ that nasty stuff!” 


“No,” said the doctor, “but if you 
don’t tell me just what you’ve been eat- 
ing, and doing, and pulling off on us, 


I'll use this”—and the doctor exhibited 
a huge stomach pump. 

“What'll vou do with that?” asked 
Newton faintly. 

“I'll put this down into your hold, 
and unload you, that’s what I’ll do.” 

“Ts the election over, Mr. Peterson?” 
asked Newton. 

“Yes,” answered 
the wotes counted.” 

“Who's elected?” asked Newton. 

“Colonel Woodruff,” answered Mr. 
Peterson. “The wote was twelve to 
eleven.” 

“Well, dad,” said Newton, “I s’pose 
you'll be sore, but the only way I could 
see to get in half a vote for Colonel 
Woodruff was to get poisoned and send 
you after the doctor. If you’d gone, 
it would ’a’ been a tie, anyhow, and 
probably you'd ’a’ persuaded somebody 
to change to Bonner. That’s what’s the 
matter with me. I killed your vote. 
Now, you can do whatever you like to 
mé@—but I’m sorry I scared mother.” 

Ezra Bronson seized Newton by the 
throat, but his fingers failed to close. 
“Don’t pinch, dad,” said Newton. “I’ve 
been using that neck an’ it’s tired.” 
Mr. Bronson dropped his hands to his 
sides, glared at his son for a moment 
and breathed a sigh of relief. 

“Why, you darned infernal little 
fool,” said he. “I’ve a notion to take 
a hamestrap to you! If I’d been there 
the vote would have been eleven to 
thirteen!” 

“There was plenty wotes there for 
the colonel, if he needed ’em,” ‘said 
Haakon, whose politician’s mind was 
already fully adjusted to the changed 
conditions. “Ay tank the Woodruff 


Mr. Peterson, “and 





District will have a junanimous school 
board from dis time on once more. 
Colonel Woodruff is yust the man we 
have needed.” 

“I’m with you there,” said Bronson. 
“And as for you, young man, if one or 
both of them horses is hurt by the run 
I give them, I’ll lick you within an inch 
of your life—Here comes Dilly driving 
‘em in now—I guess they’re all right. 
I wouldn’t want to drive a good team 
to death for any young hoodlum like 
him—All right, how much do I owe you. 
Doc?” 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE GLORIOUS FOURTH 


GOOD deal of water ran under the 

Woodruff District bridges in the 
weeks between the school election and 
the Fourth of July picnic at Eight- 
Mile Grove. They were very important 
weeks to Jim Irwin, though outwardly 
uneventful. 

Spring, for instance, brought a sort 
of spiritual crisis to Jim; for he had to 
face the accusing glance of the fields 
as they were plowed and sown while 
he lived indoors. It seemed that there 
must be something almost wicked in 
his failure to be afield with his team in 
the early spring mornings. 

A moral crisis accompanies the pass- 
ing of a man from the struggle with 
the soil to any occupation, the produc- 
tiveness of which is not quite so clear. 
It requires a keenly sensitive nature to 
feel conscious of it, but Jim Irwin pos- 
sessed such a temperament; and the 
gawky schoolmaster slept uneasily, and 
heard the earliest cock-crow as a 
soldier hears a call to arms to which 
he has made up his mind he will not 
respond. 

I believe that this deep instinct for 
labor in and about the soil is a valid 
one, and that the gathering together 
of people in cities has been at the cost 
of an obscure but actual moral shock. 

I doubt if the people of the cities can 
ever be at rest in a future full of moral 
searchings of conscience until every 
man has traced definitely the connec- 
tion of the work he is doing with the 
maintenance of his country’s popula- 
tion. Sometimes those vocations whose 
connection can not be so traced will 
be recognized as wicked ones, and 
people engaged in them will feel as did 
Jim—until he worked out the facts in 
the relation of school-teaching to the 
feeding, clothing and sheltering of the 
world. 

These are some of the waters that 
ran under the bridges before the Fourth 
of July picnic. Few surface indica- 
tions there were of any change in the 
little community in this annual gather- 
ing of friends and neighbors. Wilbur 
Smythe was in rather finer fettle than 
usual as he paid his fervid tribute to 
the starry flag, and to this very place 
as the most favored spot in the best 
country of the greatest state in the 
most powerful, intellectual, freest and 
most progressive nation in the best 
possible of worlds. Jim Irwin read the 
Declaration rather well, Jennie Wood- 
ruff thought, as she sat on the plat- 
form between Deacon Avery, the oldest 
settler in the district, and Mrs. Colum- 
bus Brown, the sole local representative 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. Colonel Woodruff presided in 
—~ Grand Army of the Republic uni- 
orm. 


HE fresh northwest breeze made 

free with the oakes, elms, hickories 
and box-elders of Ejight-Mile, Grove, 
and the waters of Pickerel Creek glim- 
mered a hundred yards away, beyond 
the flitting figures of the boys who 
preferred to shoot off their own fire- 
crackers and torpedoes and nigger- 
chasers, rather than to listen to those 
of Wilbur Smythe. Still farther off 
could be heard the voice of a lone lem- 
onade vender, guaranteeing “the cold- 
est lemonade ever sold.” And under the 
shadiest trees a few incorrible Marthas 
were spreading the snowy tablecloths on 
which would soon be placed the boun- 
tiful repasts stored in ponderous wicker 
baskets and hampers. 

They were passing down from the 
platform after the exercises had termi- 
nated in a rousing rendition of America, 
when Jennie Woodruff tapped Jim Ir- 


win on the arm. He looked back at 
her with his slow gentle smile. 

“Isn’t your mother here, Jim?” she 
asked. “I’ve been looking all over the 
crowd and can’t see her.” 

“She isn’t here,” answered Jim. “I 
was in hopes that when she broke loose 
and went to your Christmas dinner 
she would stay loose—but she went 
home and settled back into her rut.” 

“Too bad,” said Jennie. “She’d have 
had a nice time if she had come.” 

“Yes,” said Jim, “I believe she 
would.” 

“IT want help,” said Jennie. “Our 
hamper is terribly heavy. Please!” 

It was rather obvious to Mrs. Bon- 
ner that Jennie was throwing herself 
at Jim’s head; but that was an article 
of the Bonner family creed since the 
decision which closed the hearing at 
the court-house. He carried the hamper, 
helped Jennie to spread the cloth on 
the grass, went with her to the well 
for water and cracked ice wherewith 
to cool it. In fact, he quite cut Wilbur 
Smythe out when that gentleman made 
ponderous efforts to obtain a share of 
the favor implied in these permissions. 

“Sit down, Jim,” said Mrs. Wood- 
ruff, “you’ve earned a bite of what we’ve 

ot. ” 


“I’m sorry,” said Jim, “but I’ve a 
prior engagement.” 
“Why, Jim!” protested 
“I’ve been counting on you. 

desert me!” — 


Jennie. 
Don’t 


“> awfully sorry, said Jim, “but 
I promised. I'll see you later.” 

One might have thought, judging by 
the colonel’s quizzical smile, that he 
was pleased at Jennie’s loss of her 
former swain. 

“We'll have to invite Jim longer 
ahead of time,” said he. “He’s getting 
to be in demand.” 

He seemed to be in demand—a fact 
that Jennie confirmed by observation 
as she chatted with Deacon Avery, 
Mrs. Columbus Brown and her hus- 
band, and the Orator of the Day, at 
the table set apart for the guests and 
notables. Jim received a dozen invita- 
tions as he passed the groups seated 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED 


NEWrTox BRONSON is up to 
some deviltry. 

Not so long ago, before Jim 
Irwin took charge of the Dis- 
trict School, this was not so sur- 
prising. But with other pupils, 
Newton has discovered education 
to be a fascinating occupation, 
rather than a bore. His family, 
indeed, cannot help being friend- 
ly to reformer Jim, though Mr. 
Bronson stands with the school 
board, who plan to fire Jim as 
soon as possible. 

Newton takes it hard. Colonel 
Woodruff a friend of Jim’s, sud- 
denly agrees to run against Bon- 
ner, Jim’s worst enemy. All the 
pupils echo Newton’s wish that 
he could vote and settle what 
promises to be a close election. 











on the grass—one of them from Mrs. 
Cornelius Bonner, who saw no particu- 
lar point in advertising disgruntle- 
ment. The children ran to him and 
clung to his hands; young girls gave 
him sisterly smiles and such trifles 
as chicken drumsticks, pieces of cake 
and like tidbits. His passage to the 
numerous groups at a square table un- 
der a big burr-oak was quite an ova- 
tion—an ovation of the significance of 
which he was himself quite unaware. 
The people were just friendly, that 
was all—to his mind. 

But Jennie—the daughter of a poli- 
tician and a promising one herself— 
Jennie sensed the fact that Jim Irwin 
had won something from the people of 
the Woodruff District in the way of 
deference. He had begun to put on 


something more significant than clothes, 
something which he had possessed all 
the time, but which became valid only 
as it was publicly apprehended. He 
was clearly the central figure of his 
group, in which she recognized the 
(Continued on page 80) 
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“Greatest Good for the Greatest Number” 


(Continued from page 69) 


amendment was simply put through 
without giving the voters a chance to 
say if they wanted it or not. 

I can buy all the liquor I want now, 
and you can too, but it is not fit to 
drink, and it is ruining the health of 
our people that drink it. One of the 
W. C. U.’s reason for wanting pro- 
hibition was that the workingman was 
spending his money for whisky and 
neglecting his family. And he is still 
doing it, and now has to pay more for 
his whisky, so his family is worse off 
than before. 

And the bootleggers are getting rich 
while Uncle Sam is losing millions in 
revenue. No! He is not losing it, but 
the farmers and workingmen are pay- 
ing it instead of the liquor consumers. 
I have bee 1 in several large cities since 
prohibition has been in effect, and I 
have seen enough to convince me that 
there is no such thing as prohibition. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
our honorable lawmakers in Washing- 
ton are getting their liquor from 
abroad, and as long as they can get it 
they will not bother their brains about 
changing the Eighteenth Amendment; 
but I want to say to the public at large 
that I am in favor of repealing the 
Volstead Act. If it were possible to 
have prohibition that would prohibit 
all, I would be in favor of it. But I 
am not in favor of showing partiality 
to one class.—H. H. L., Pennsylvania. 


OPINION IS CHANGING 


N regard to prohibition, would state 

it seems to be dying out in this sec- 
tion, and many farmers who were in 
favor of it two years ago are very 
much against it now. I find by asking 
neighbors that at the very least 60 per 
cent are for a change to the allowing 
of the sale of light wines and beer, but 
do not want saloons as it was before. 
The prohibitionists look to us now a 
great deal like “dogs in the manger,” 
as they do not want it themselves, but 
want laws that deny others the right 
of having it. How anyone can be a 
strict prohibitionist after reading the 
daily papers and seeing what the re- 
sults are of this bootleg poison that is 
being sold all over is more than we 
can understand. Our young people 
think it so smart and strictly modern 
now to sneak a drink whenever they 
can, and what is it they get? Poison. 

Why not have decent wine and good, 
well-made beer?—L. W. P., New York. 


CIDER, DANDELIONS, ELDER- 
BERRIES 


[4™ in favor of light wines and beer 
because I think it would stop much 
of the bootlegging if people could get 
a little beer without having to go in 
the night to get it, and there would not 
be so much whisky sold or drunk as 
there is now. It seems as though there 
is more drinking in this town or town- 
ship all over than there used to be when 
we had just local option and before the 
Eighteenth Amendment took effect. 

The agricultural papers say that 
farmers are mostly for prohibition, but 
one-half to three-fourths of them have 
a barrel of cider in the cellar that will 
go 15 to 20 per cent-alcohol; and town 
people scour the country for dandelion 
blossoms and elderberries to make wine. 
E. C, M., New York. 


WHAT LOCAL OPTION DID 


AVE been reading the letters in 
your valuable paper for and 
against prohibition, and find the argu- 
ments against it rather ridiculous. To 
be sure, we read in the Bible where 
Christ turned water into wine at the 
wedding feast, but I for one am posi- 
tive it was not of such a nature that 
the guests were made helpless, or mis- 
took some other man’s wife for his own, 
and she did not know the difference, or 
went home and beat his wife and chil- 
dren, continued his spree for a week, 
lost his job, and the town had to take 
care of his family until his wife was 
discharged from the hospital and could 
take in washing to support the family. 
I know of a man who had never 
bought his wife a Christmas gift but 
once in twenty years, and then he got, 
drunk and lost it before he reached 
home. After his town went dry, she 
received the belated gift, and his chil- 
dren—and, of course, he had many— 
were comfortably clothed, a good home, 





and a real Christmas dinner for the 
first time in their lives. 
Did it pay to vote that town dry? 
We all can think of ways we could 
use it. My home-made lotion for 


chapped hands does not keep well with- |_ 


out it. I can get a bit of alcohol with 
earbolic acid in it. But oh, how it 
smells. So I’ve found glycerine, rose- 
water, and lemon juice does just as well. 

And I must confess an alcohol rub 
gave one a comfy feeling after a bath, 
but it was not really necessary. Should 
I be ill enough to go to a hospital, I 
could have a rub with it at night. 

If thousands of littie children whose 
fathers, and mothers too, sometimes, 
cannot get the wretched stuff, can be 
put to bed with their little tummies 
comfortable with a nourishing supper 
inside, should we mourn an empty alco- 
hol bottle? If they want to search the 
Scriptures, the American Bible Society 
has copies always on hand. Read 
Proverbs xx, 1; Numbers vi, 3. E. A. 
G. asks if it would not be as nearly 
right to prohibit some kinds of foods 
because some make gluttons of them- 
selves, and speaks of the few drunk- 
ards we have. He surely never aliowed 
his wife to attend any W. C. T. U. 
meetings, where she heard statistics on 
the subject read. If, as he writes, such 
a large majority of our citizens made 
outlaws, many thousand made drug 
fiends, etc. Will we not still have the 
“Survival of the Fittest,” and their 
children’s children be left with a “Good- 
ly Heritage”? Has not a person en- 
slaved to drink and drugs already lost 
his “Personal Liberty”?—E. K. W., 
Maryland. 


ENFORCE OR REPEAL IT 


OMPLYING with your request that 

all the readers of your paper give 
their views on the prohibition amend- 
ment, I venture just a few thoughts. 

Either enforce the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment or repeal it. No nation will long 
continue that does not enforce its laws. 
The best way to get rid of a bad law 
is to strictly enforce it. If the people 
do not want it, it will be repealed. 

Alcohol has ruined the peace and 
happiness of thousands of homes in 
our land. Alcohol has been responsible 
for thousands of financial failures in 
our land. Thousands of women and 
children in our land have suffered and 
are suffering to-day for the necessaries 
of life because the money that should 
clothe and feed them is spent for alco- 
hol. Where alcohol has been the means 
of preserving one life, it has been the 
means of destroying a thousand. 

Cut it out! Enforce the Eighteenth 
Amendment.—W. F. E., West Virgina. 


NO EFFECT ON GRAIN PRICES 


HEREWITH give my reasons for 

being in favor of prohibition. About 
the prices of farmers’ grains would be 
better—“I am from Missouri.” Grain 
to-day is bringing just as much as it. 
ever did unless war made the differ- 
ence. I hear a lot about barley would 
be worth more. Let me say that I can 
see no difference in the price of barley 
now and in days when things were 
supposed to be wet. 

But I can see a difference in some 
families of my friends. This personal- 
liberty stuff is all bosh. There has al- 
ways been lawbreaking and there will 
always be more or less until the final 
reckoning. We have a law against 
murder, gambling, and other things, 
but read the result in the daily press. 

As long as prohibition of intoxicat- 
ing liquor is a law of the land, let every 
true American stand by law and see 
that it is enforced, whether prohibition, 
murder, slavery, gambling, reckless 
driving of automobiles, of which much is 
traceable to the use of liquor. I might 
say that it makes no difference to me 
whether it is wet or dry, and it doesn’t, 
but I am seeking the welfare of gen- 
erations yet unborn who may rise and 
call us blessed.—W. W. H., New York. 

P, S.—I notice one writer says: “If 
alcohol is such a terror te mankind, 
why has the Creator made it so plenti- 
ful?” How’s this? If Paris green, 


arsenate of lead, and nicotine sulphate 
is good for mankind, and an all-wise 
Creator has supplied the materials so 
plentifully of which they are made, 
why not all take just a little for our 
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eMighty Lak’a 


Need a fabric tire for 
hard work? Want it at 
low first cost? Here is 
your tire—Goodrich 
*55.” More work and 
wear resistance in it than 
has ever been molded 
into a 30 x 3% fabric. 


Thick, tough anti-skid 
tread. Sturdy, heavy 
side walls. The stuff of 
a mule in the shape ofa 
tire. It works back your 


money over and over. 





THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1870 
Makers of the Silvertown Cord 


Goodrich) 


IN THE 


LONG RUN? 
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SEC. vs. Pav. OFF. 


GASOLINE and MOTOR OIL 


Uniform Quality 
Best Results 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
26 Broadway 
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2 FARM WAGONS 


% High or low wheels— 
aS “Gs steel or wood—wide 







or narrow tires. 
Wasne ports of all 
kinds. heels to fit 
7 any running gear. 
Catalog i:lustrated in colors 


Electric Wheel Co., 2 Elm &t., Quincy, Ill. 


W rite today for free in- 

struction book and 

Record ot Invention 
blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN. Registered Patent 








stomach’s sake? 


j 904 Southern Building, Washington, D, C. 


| HEAVES bitin tie Ca iise. 


Money back if not satisfactory 
ONE can at $1.25 often sufficient. In powder form. 


Most for cost NEWTON'S 


A veterinary’s for 





30 years’ sale 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO.. Telede. Chie 


by parcel 





When writing to advertisers please 





mention American Agricultuzist, 
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Hints for the Housewife in the Busy Season 


Work— Midsummer Recipes and Patterns 


Elizabeth Owen Tells How to Simplify the 


communities, the housewife 

must prepare two meals each day 
in the busy seasons, for the extra help 
on the farm. This means long hours 
of hard work over a hot stove. A 
fireless cooker is the best servant a 
woman can have at such a time, but if 
that is out of the question, there are 
still many ways in which she can 
lighten her iabor. 

Beginning a week beforehand let us 
do a little unusual shopping. First, 
we'll buy two slabs of soapstone, which 
are invaluable as fuel and space savers. 
Pieces six by eight inches and about 
an inch and a half thick can be pur- 
chased for a few cents. They heat 
through in a few moments and then 
can be placed on the shelf, or back 
of range, leaving the range free for 
other things. Anything placed on them 
will boil steadily for some time, and 
for simmering things they are beyond 
compare. 


Rid the House of Flies 


Flies will get into the house in spite 
of screen doors, and there’s only one 
thing more discouraging than trying 
to eat with flies in the dining-room, 
and that is to cook with flies in the 
kitchen. So next we will buy ten cents’ 
worth of oil of lavender, two pounds 
of rosin, and a pint of castor oil. 
Heat together until the mixture looks 
like molasses, smear while hot with 
paint brush on any kind of paper, and 
place several sheets about the room. 

Having rid the house of flies, use 
a small paint brush dipped in the oil 
of lavender on the outside of the 
screens. We may even sprinkle a few 
drops in each room; the odor is fresh 
and sweet 

Next on 
and towels, 
next wash day; also cup 
kitchen hand towels. 

Have you a leaky 
pan? Then we'll make it leak worse. 
Make a sort of overgrown colander 
out of it, then take four large spools 
and nail them on for legs. In the 
center nail an old can for the silver- 
ware, when washing dishes place in a 
larger pan, fill with those troublesome 
dishes, then scald, and if you must dry 
them, use a paper towel. Dish wash- 
ing thus loses many of its terrors. 


N some 


napkins 
rub 
and 


the list are 
which save 


paper 
many a 
towels, 


milkpan or dish 


To Prepare a Fat Hen 


If you haven’t any roaster, we will 
get an oblong self-basting one, and if 
you are short of canned meats or sau- 


sage smother a fat hen, (by the way, 


soda is fine for cleaning chickens; it 
takes out the pinfeathers). Cut up 
the fowl, salt, take half flour and half 
cornmeal, dredge each piece, put two 


tablespoonfuls of shortening in your 
roaster, have it hot, put in the chicken 


then pepper, put in four slices of 
sugar-cured breakfast bacon, and 
enough water to come around the edge 
of the chicken (don’t entirely cover 
with water), put on lid and set in the 
oven. If you want to roast sweet po- 
tatoes in the roaster, peel, cut into 
pieces, put in a little butter, lay in 
potatoes, sprinkle with sugar and salt. 
Put in one-third cup of water, put on 
lid and set in the oven. When almost 
done, take off lid, set in upper oven 


a few minutes to brown a little 


A Useful Home-Made Casserole 


Have you a casserole? If not, get a 
one or two gallon crock with lid, tem- 
per by first soaking in cold water for 
twenty-four hours, then place it in the 
oven and let the water come slowly to 
a boil. To cook roasts or chicken 
place in the bottom a rack made of 
bucket lid or tin pan, punched full of 
nail holes. Place the meat on this 
with a little water underneath. In 
cooking pot roasts, put your roast in a 
spider on top of the stove and brown 
on all sides, to prevent loss of flavor. 
The toughest cuts of meat are made 
tender and palatable in the casserole. 

I suppose you will cook a ham for 

a change, and while you are about it, 
we should save some of the stock for 
seasoning. baked or green beans. Both 
are permissible on such a table. It 
would save time and labor if you 
baked your beans the day beforehand. 
You can seal part of them in _ gless 


jars and if set in a cool place they 
will keep perfectly. 

New beans, peas 
be put on to cook in 


or spinach should 
hot water, just 


enough to cover them. Cold water ex- 
tracts the flavor during its heating. 
Never use the led while cooking them if 
you want them to preserve their color. 

Your cakes can be baked the day 
before. Just try this icing and see if 
your family even suggests that you 
cook icing again: Heat three table- 
spoonfuls of orange juice and one 
tablespoonful of butter, one teaspoon- 
ful of lemon, add the grated rind of 


cover with 2 cups sugar. Dot with 
butter. Cover and set in oven while 
preparing the following batter: One 
egg, % cup sugar, % cup milk, 2 
tablespoonfuls butter or other shorten- 


ing, 1% cups flour, 2'4 teaspoonfuls 
baking powder. Remove fruit from 
oven, spread this batter over the top 


and bake until a rich brown. , 


Loganberry Sherbert 
One quart loganberries, 4 cups sug- 
ar, 1 pint water, 2 tablespoonfuls gela- 


tine and the fruit, which has been 
pressed through a sieve to remove 
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EVERYDAY STYLES FOR EVERYDAY PEOPLE 


DISTINCTIVE model for a gingham is 
No. 1826 and the interesting thing 
about this pattern is that the bias bands, 
the main style feature, may be left off if 
you prefer and the dress would 
still be smart 

No. 1826, cuts in 16 years, 
} 2 and 44 inches 
bust m ure For size 36 use 
< ants 36-inch material. 

, Pattern 12c. 
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RE 1 bit stout? Ther i \\ 29045 LITTLE set of underclothes 

No. 1662, with the lengt GY that are easy to make is 

ed back and the allowat No 8905, which includes a 

he t t. will to y sim] Gertrude petticoat, hanging from 
ki el ’ the shoulders, and a pair of drawers. For 

it all age m babyhood up 

No. 1662 t t 8, 40, 42, No. 8905 cuts in sizes 44, 1, 2, 4, 6, §, 

1, 4 i 48 hes bust measur Size 1 di2 years. Size 4 requires 144 yards 

kes 4% ird $4-i 6-inch material, with 2 yards of 4-inch 
yard « t 1 t 1 flouncing and 2% yards of edging. Pat- 
Price 12c. tern 12c. 

To Order: See that your name, address, pattern numbers and sizes are 
clearly written and enclose proper remittance (in stamps, preferably) and 
send to Pattern Department of American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Add 10c if you want our summer catalogue. 

the orange and enough confectioner’s seeds. Lastly, add beaten whites of 2 
sugar for a thick icing. eggs and freeze. 

Now, if you make up a quart of . 
your favorite salad dressing, another Loganberry Tapioca : 
of pudding sauce, and a jar of new Soak 1 cup pearl tapioca in luke- 
beet pickles, you will find your “battle warm water over night. In the morn- 


half won.” . 


THE LOGANBERRY BACK IN 
STYLE 


Ws have learned to use both the 
“old-fashioned,” popular fruits 





and others which used to go to waste. 
The strawberries and raspberries and 
other midsummer berries are always 


used on the table and put up in large 
quantities, but recently we have come 
to appreciate the loganbe rry as giving 
both variety and flavor to the menu. 
It may be used as a filling for pie 


and also put up as a preserve. Logan- 
berry jelly is also delicious and the 
berries may be used in equal quanti- 
ties with strawberries for a combina- 
tion jam that has quite an unusual 
flavor. Loganberries also give both 
taste and color to plain junket, tinting 
to a delicate pink, which makes a very 
attractive dish with fresh stewed 


loganberries and whipped cream. 
Some unusual recipes for the logan- 
berries are as follows: 
Loganberry Batter Pudding 
Fill a small granite pudding dish 


‘about half full of fresh loganberries, 


- 


ing put this in a deep 2% or 3 quart 
pudding dish tng or enamel), add 
a pint of fresh loganberries, with 2 
cups sugar. Fill the pan nearly full 
of warm water, add a tablespoonful of 
butter, and bake until the tapioca is 
clear. It will be well to stir it from 
the bottom once or twice and it may 
be necessary to add a little hot water 
if the oven is very hot. Serve with 
milk or cream. 


Loganberry Ice Cream 


Seald 2 quarts of milk in double 
boiler, then dissolve 2 cups of sugar in 
it. Let cool, add 1 pint of whipped 
cream, and when partly frozen, add 1 
pint of fresh loganberries, crushed 
and sweetened. Serve with chopped 
nut meats. 


Loganberry Dessert 


Make a custard of 1 quart of milk, 
1 cup of sugar, and yolks of 4 eggs; 
flavor with vanilla. Spread bottom of 
pudding dish with slices of stale, plain 
cake. Cover with custard, then a layer 
of loganberries, sprinkled with sugar 
until the dish is full. Cover that with 
meringue made with the whites of 2 


eggs, sweetened, and slightly brown in 
the oven. 


Loganberry Sauce for Cottage and 
Bread Pudding 


Rub together 2 re oe of 
butter and the same of flour, add % 
cup or more of sugar, and when blend- 
ed add 1 cup loganberries mashed, to 
which some sugar has been added, and 
work in smoothly. Then place on stove 
or in a double boiler, and add boiling 
water, boiling until smooth and of the 
desired thickness. 


Loganberry Cake Filling 


Beat % cup butter and 1 cup sugar 
to a cream. Add the white of 1 egg 
beaten stiff and 1 cup crushed logan- 
berries.—H. A. LYMAN. 


SOUTHERN SUMMER SOUP 


One marrow soup bone; salt, pepper, 
and dried celery leaves for seasoning; 
2 quarts of water; several very ripe to- 
matoes; 1 cup diced okra; 1 large onion 
chopped fine; 2 potatoes; 2 carrots; a 
few butterbeans; 1 tablespoon of rice 
or barley for thickening. 

Put the bone and other ingredients’ 
on in cold water in order to extract the 
juices of the meat, and simmer slowly 
for an hour or more. The potatoes and 
thickening may be added after the soup 
has cooked for some time and danger 
of sticking is avoided—HazeL H. 
HARRIS. 


The Brown Mouse 
(Continued from page 78) 


Bronsons, those queer children from 
Tennessee, the Simmses, the Talcotts, 
the Hansens, the Hamms and Colonel 
Woodruff’s hired man, Pete. 

Jim sat down between Bettina Han- 
sen, a flaxen-haired young Brunhilde 
of seventeen, and Calista Simms—Jen- 
nie saw him do it, while listening to 
Wilbur Smythe’s account of the exact- 
ing nature of the big law practice he 
was building up. 

The repast drew to a close; and over 
by the burr-oak the crowd had grown 
to a circle surrounding Jim Irwin. 

“He seems to be making an address,” 
said Wilbur Smythe. 

“Well, Wilbur,” replied the colonel, 
“you had the first shot at us. Sup- 
pose we move over and see what’s under 
discussion.” 

As they approached the group, they 
heard Jim Irwin answering something 
which Ezra Bronson had said. 

“You think so, Ezra,” said he, “and 
it seems reasonable that big creameries 
like those at Omaha, Sioux City, Des 
Moines and the other centralizer points 
can make butter cheaper than we would 
do here—but we’ve the figures that 
show that they aren’t economical.” 

“They can’t make good butter, for 
one thing,” said Newton Bronson 
cockily. 

“Ww hy can’t they?” asked Olaf Han- 
sen, the father of Bettina. 

“Well,” said Newton, “they have to 
have so much cream that they’ve got 
to ship it so far that it gets rotten 
on the way, and they have to renovate 
it with lime and other ingredients be- 
fore they can churn it.” 

“Well,” said Raymond Simms, “I 
reckon they sell their butter fo’ all it’s 
wuth; an’ they cain’t get within from 
foah to seven cents a pound as much 


fo’ it as the farmers’ creameries in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota get fo’ 
theirs.” 

“How do you kids know so darned 
much about it?” queried Pete. 

“Huh!” sniffed Bettina. “We've 


been reading and writing letters about 
it, and figuring percentages on it all 
winter. We've done arithmetic and 
geography and grammar and I don’t 
know what else on it.” 

“Well, I’m agin’ any schoolin’,” said 
Pete, “that makes kids smarter than 
their parents and their parents’ hired 
men. Gi’ me another swig o’ that lem- 
onade, Jim!” 

(Continued next week) 


Dip a new broom in hot water be- 
fore using it the first time to toughen 
the splints. This makes it flexible and 
prevents breaking. 
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Soap Bubble Stunts For Parties 


Jennie Stewart Tells How the Children May Be Amused 


TUNTS wth soap bubbles are good 

for a summer party when it is too 
hot to play anything very strenuous. 
With a good suds and some lemonade 
straws you can perform stunts that 
will astonish even the grown-ups and 
before you know it they will all be try- 
ing their luck with you. 

For the best results you should make 
up a good suds the day before or at 
least in the morning and set it in a 
cold place till afternoon. Add a few 
drops of glycerine and beat it in well 
before using, as this makes the bubbles 
more brilliant and more lasting. Color 
different glasses of suds with water 
colors or egg dyes. 

One good stunt is to dip the tips of 
the fingers one after the other in suds, 
then. dip the straw and touch it lightly 
to the finger tip and blow. You can 
have a pretty glove on each finger tip. 

You can dip flowers into the suds, 
then dip the straws and touch the edge 
of a flower and blow. The result is 
a bright ball covering the flower 
through which it shows up prettily. 
White flowers should be blown over 
with colored suds, colored flowers with 
clear suds. A little prize might be 
offered for the biggest and prettiest 
effect. 


Provide Plenty of Straws for 
Everybody 


Bowls, glasses and vases may be used 
for this next stunt. Wet the edge of 
the glass with suds, dip the straw and 
touch to the edge of the glass and blow. 
A bubble can be obtained that com- 
pletely covers the top of the glass. Dip 
the straw again, very carefully push it 
into the bubble and blow. You may get 
one large or several small bubbles float- 
ing around inside the glass. Colored 
balls should be blown inside clear ones 
for this stunt. A prize for the largest 
and prettiest effect might be offered. 

Blowing chains of bubbles is another 
good stunt. Blow one and just before 
it drops blow another, then another, 
each one trying to see who can get the 
longest chain. You might also have a 
try to see who can blow the biggest 
single bubble, the one that lasts longest 
or that goes the highest in the air. 

A very pretty stunt is to touch flow- 
ers or leaves on a shrub out in the 
yard with suds put on with a brush, 
then blow bubbles of different colors 
all over the bush. I once saw a few 
yards of hedge fairly abloom with bub- 
ples put there by a party of boys. 

You can blow bubbles on the tips of 
each other’s ear lobes like huge pendu- 
lous ear ornaments. One boy blew a 
huge ball on the top of another boy’s 
head. He walked about for quite a 
long time before the bubble burst. 


WINTER-BLOOMING GERANIUMS 


I have always had good success with 
geraniums and have seen some very 
fine specimens grown in other windows. 
I have grown nice small plants from 
cuttings rooted in mid-summer or even 
in August, and have taken up large 
plants that were bedded out and by 
cutting them back severely have had 
them blooming freely long before 
spring. Blooms for Christmas have 
not been uncommon. 

To get good results, the old plants 
should be cut back a month before they 
are to be potted up so new growths 
may break and be ready to grow 
promptly. The roots should be reduced 
somewhat with the top as this will 
make a finer root system. Run a sharp 
knife straight down all around the 
plant two or three inches out, first 
cutting a quarter of the way round 
on two sides, and a week or ten days 
later cutting the space between. 

September is the best month for lift- 
ing and if potted in a six or seven- 
inch pot for large plants, and smaller 
for small to medium plants they will 
fill up with roots in a short time. Be 
careful in handling, as the fresh new 
roots formed from the cutting will be 
easily injured. Have the soil wet when 
you lift them. Pot firmly and water 
from the bottom, and do not water 
again until they show they need it, for 
too much watering is bad for gerani- 
ums. Do not feed until the pots are 


full of roots as it retards root action. 
Sandy soil well filled with black mel- 
low woods mould, but not too loose, will 
make good bloomers. 

Small plants from rooted cuttings 
should be grown on as fast as possible 
until they are in four-inch pots and if 
they have made extra strong growth 
they may need five-inch, but they 
should then be made to fill the pot 
with roots as no geranium will bloom 
well in winter if not root bound.— 
RACHAEL RAE. 


OLD KITCHENS MADE NEW 


If those of us who seem doomed to 
live in unhandy old-fashioned farm- 
houses would do a little planning, we 
might improve our homes considerably 
and with little expense. 

Wall board, or beaver board, is a 
great first aid in remodeling old houses. 
It is inexpensive and easily put up. 

I had always had a longing in my 
heart for a small kitchen, a dining 
room just big enough, and a large liv- 
ing room. As newly-weds, the first 
house we moved into consisted of two 
large rooms, 16x18 feet, separated by a 
small hall. Three small bedrooms 
opened off the large rooms. But where 
were my “just right” kitchen and din- 
ing room to come in? 

But the wife was not going to be 
cheated in that way. She made a trip 
to the nearest town where wall board 
could be bought. She told the dealer 
all her plans and got his prices. But 
the hardest job was waiting her at 
home, convincing the other half of the 
firm. At last he consented and the 
dealer was called on the phone and told 
to send the material up. The next day 
the wall board and necessary lumber 
arrived at the home freight station. 
Friend husband hauled it home as his 
part of the contract. A neighboring 
carpenter was prevailed upon and 
came in two evenings after supper and 
in less than a week we had a handy 
kitchen 16x7 feet, where I could work 
undisturbed, and a cozy dining room 
16x10% feet. I had my heart’s desire, 
and the cost was less than $25.—Mrs. 
NELLIE ANDERSON 


DUST-GATHERERS TO THE DUST 
PILE 


Getting rid of rubbish and useless ar- 
ticles do much to improve a house, is 
the cheering thought of Cornell do- 
mestic scientists, who say that such a 
cleanup does not require the money 
needed to make alterations or to buy 
new articles. 

A day spent going through the house 
discarding knick-knacks and dust col- 
lectors, may make all the difference be- 
tween an ordinary house and an ex- 
ceptionally attractive one. Looking at 
it from the practical side, everything 


discarded means one less thing to take: 


care of. 

On this elimination tour, articles of 
furniture may be found which have 
been laid aside because of some minor 
injury. Simple repairs and perhaps a 
few coats of paint may bring them 
back to a life of usefulness. Many 
women enjoy doing this themselves, or 
the man of the house may lend a hand. 

A demonstration of refinishing fur- 
niture may be had through the local 
home demonstration agent, according to 
a statement from Ithaca. 


HOW ABOUT A REST ROOM? 


When the farm woman comes to 
town, is there a place where she has 
a right to go for a rest and refresh- 
ment? Communities are beginning to 
realize the need and rest rooms are be- 
ing established. 

Often they are started by farm wo- 
men’s organizations, co-operating with 
town women’s clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, or county agents. The first step 
is to secure a room, near the shopping 
district, railroad station, or parking 
centre if possible. In some communities 
the women have secured a room, rent 
free, in the courthouse, or town hall. 
Private merchants will often be glad 
to give the use of rooms, since it will 
attract people to their stores. 


The furnishings of the room should 

simple, comfortable, and durable. A 
well-equipped room contains rocking 
chairs, straight chairs, a table with 
reading material, oilcloth covered lunch 
tables, a couch, a crib and a screen. A 
gas burner might be provided for heat- 
ing water and milk. Pure drinking 
water and sanitary toilet facilities are 
necessary for every rest room. 


Financing the Rest Room 


There are two expenses to be con- 
sidered—the initial cost of furnishing 
and the annual cost of maintenance. 
At first the expense may be borne by 
the organization starting the room. 
When its great service has been ex- 
perienced, often town or county funds 
provide for its maintenance. In one 
place, pledge cards were issued to the 
townspeople calling for five cents a 
month. It is possible to raise money by 
the usual manner of fairs and enter- 
tainments. However, these make it 
seem more like a charitable undertak- 
ing, and it is better for it to be con- 
sidered a necessity supported by all. 

A matron, though not necessary, adds 
much to the rest-room’s service. She 
sees that the room is kept clean, she 
may care for a sleeping child and watch 
over packages. If a woman should feel 
ill, it would be a great help to have 
some one to call on. She may take 
charge of towels, soap, and clean pil- 
low covers for the couch. In some towns 
the matron manages the Woman’s Ex- 
change, the profit paying for the cost 
of the rest room. 


Before heating milk in a saucepan, 
rinse the pan in cold water, and it 
will not scorch so easily. 
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A Modern Bathroom, $60 


The Just ove of our wonderful bargains, Set com- 

prises @ 4, 444 or 6 foot iron enameled roll rim 

“Pride” bath tul, one 19 inch roll rim enameled flat- 

back lavate ory, and a syphon action, wash- 

down water closet with porcelain tank and 

oak post hinge seat; al) china index faucets, 

Send for nickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedheavy 
Catalog 40 


fittings. J. M. SBIDENBERG 00, $e 
254 W. 348t. Bet. 7th and sth Aves. MN. 


eltay) School Course 
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a seNEW IDEA 
prey PIPELESS FURNACE 


Fills Every Room with Healthful 








Warm Air. Reliable, durable and 
economical» Does not heat the 
cellar. Free copy of “Warmth and 


Comfort” sent upon request. 
UTICA HEATER COMPANY 
220 Whitesboro St., UTICA, N. Y. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents fer: 288-page book on Stammering 

ee “Its Cause ond Cu hl 3 te tg how y 
self after stammeri fer 

5112 13 Bosue Bidg., 1147 N. Ui 
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PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes ee eee rte a | Falling 
Restores Co! 
Beauty te Gray and Faded Hair 
d $1.00 at druggists 
Hiscox ¢ ( on Works, Patchogue, N.Y. 
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8 
Like This! 
Sale Closes 
August 31! 


These reduced prices on guaranteed 
hosiery show what big savings you can 


make in this sale. 

These Women’s Stockingsare made 
of very fine quality combed cotton yarn. 
An extra thread knit into soles, heels 
and toes adds greatly to their life.» Dou- 
ble garter to F ully seamless. We 
guarantee ~ pairs will wear you 
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oe 


GUARANTEED 


HOSIERY 


Every depart- 
ment in our tre- 
mendous store 
offers exception- 
al bargains in 
this big summer 














four months orwe willreplacethem event! Borrow 
free. Medium weight. Sizes, 814,9, your neighbor's 
914,10 and 104%. State size. Ship- copy or 
ping weight, four pairs, 12 ounces. Send for Our 
Order Direct From This August Sale 
Advertisement Book! nessa 
— = = 
86J4032A—Black. orem arene : 
86J4034A—Dark : Sears, Roebuck and Co, MEP : 
brown. Chicago Philadelphia Dallas t s 
86J4036A—White. : Send me Midsummer Sale Catalog No. 66A21 ’ 
i a 
Sale Price 89 8 Name 5 
° a 
4 Pairs for Cc B Postoffice ' 
a 
@ Rural Route Box No. 
Sears, Roebuck 5 : 
and Co. g State ~ 
The World’s Biggest © Street and No. a 
Mail Order House ee ee ee ee ee 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


SUMMER APPLES PLENTIFUL AT 
NEW YORK 


HERSCHEL H,. JONES 


UPPLIES of summer apples in the 
New York wholesale market are al- 
ready becoming fairly heavy in spite 
of the short crop reported in most 
Eastern States. New Jersey has a 


large crop and most of the New York 
receipts are from New Jersey, Mary- 
land and Delaware. si 

William’s Red, Dutchess, Yellow 
Transparents, Starrs and Astrachans 
are coming from all three of these 


States. Some Wealthys in from Dela- 
ware and Maryland. New York State 
sections have not begun to ship yet. Vir- 
ginia is sending some mixed varieties 
and Transparents. 

Such a large proportion of the early 
apples are small, due to drought, that 
there is a wide range in prices from 
the fancy large apples to the poor and 
ordinary. The market is really over- 
supplied with poor stuff that is hardly 
worth shipping. For the best interests 
of everybody, much of this stuff should 
have been fed to pigs, or left in the 
orchard. 

No products of 
wisely marketed on the 
these early apples. If you 
walk through the wholesale market 
most any night at this time of year, 
you could count on the fingers of one 
hand, the shipments of apples that 
show any evidence of modern grading 
and packing. Conspicuous among these 
few would be the shipments of the New 
Jersey Fruit Growers’ Cooperative As- 
sociation, which packs and markets for 
its members early apples and peaches 
under the “Jersey Jerry” brand. They 
are putting out in round bottom bushel 
baskets a standardized pack of uni- 
form size and quality, that has been 
averaging about 25 to 50c more per bas- 
ket than other ungraded apples of the 
same quality. 

While the market is really good now 
only for large size fancy apples, a bet- 
ter demand is expected as soon as ber- 
ries are out of the way. Berries have 
been so high that pie bakers may 
be forced to turn to apples. Here is 
hoping they use apples that are not as 
sour as some the writer recently at- 
tempted to eat in a pie. 

The following wholesale prices rep- 
resent sales of early apples from New 
Jersey, July 26, per bushel basket: 
transparent, 50c@$1.75; Starrs, $1@3; 
William’s Red, $1.25@$2.50; Dutchess, 
$1@1.25; Mixed varieties, 50c@$2. 


L. I. POTATOES MORE PLENTIFUL 


Long Island potatoes were more 
plentiful in the market last week and 
the quality showed improvement. The 
market for them was good. Cobblers 
from east end of the island brought 
$5 @5.25 per bbl., while those sold in 
farmers’ public markets from nearby 
brought $4.50@5. New Jersey Cob- 
blers are not coming in very heavy in 
the wholesale market. They are of ir- 
regular size and quality, selling at $3 


farm are more un- 
whole than 
were to 


@ 4 per 150-lb. bag. Up to July 21 
New Jersey has shipped only 37 cars 
as compared with 686 to July 22 last 


year. 
CANADIAN BERRIES ARRIVE 


Strawberries and cherries from Can- 
ada appeared in the New York market 
last week. The strawberries sold at 
from 3c to 25c per quart, depending on 
quality. The cherries, Montmorencys, 
were of small size and sold at 40 @ 60c 
per 6-qt. basket. 

Supplies of RASPBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES and BLACK C APS 


from New Jersey and Hudson River 
Valley sections are diminishing rapidly. 
CURRANTS and GOOSEBERRIES 


are nearing the close of their season. 
CHERRIES were in light supply ex- 
cept on Tuesday of last week. The 
quality from the Hudson Valley and 
Western New York sections was irregu- 
lar and demand moderately active for 
fancy large fruit, with a slightly 
stronger market after the middle of the 
week, 

The following quotations represent 
wholesale sales of small fruits on July 


26: BLACKBERRIES, per at., best, 
25@27c; fancy, large, 28 @ 32c; 
small, ordinary, 22 @23c. BLACK 


CAPS, per pt., best, 12 @ 13c; fancy, 


large, 14@15c; ordinary, 9 @ llc. 
CHERRIES, Hudson River, per 4-qt. 
basket, black and red sweet, $1 @ 1.35; 
red sour, best, 75c; black sour, best, 
85 @ 90c; Western New York, red and 
black sweets, $1 @ 1.25; red sour, 60 @ 
65c. CURRANTS, per qt., red, best, 
10 @1lc; small, ordinary, 8 @ 9c; 
black, best, 25c. G OOSE BE RRIES, 
per 4-qt. basket, best, 75 @ 85c; fancy, 
90c @ $1; medium, 65 @70c per qt.; 
best, 17 @18c. RASPBERRIES, per 
pt., red, best, 20 @ 22c; sae, 23 @ 
25c; poor to ordinary, 12 Ys @ 15c. 
VEGETABLES TREND UPWARD 
GREEN PEAS advanced 
last week and the quality 
better. On July 27 


Prices on 
during the 
was somewhat 


creamery extra advanced 2%c per Ib. 
over the previous week, then dropped 
back to 41@41%c per lb. Thursday, 
July 26. Reports as to reduced produc- 
tion because of drought had much to do 
with the advance. A material improve- 
ment in the European financial situa- 
tion would have a marked effect on the 
butter market, as the prospect of im- 
portations is the only check on the buy- 
er’s fear of a shortage. The quality of 
current receipts has been poor, and 
firms that had contracts to fill for 
creamery extras began buying against 
these contracts last week. The demand 
is very strong for creamery extras that 
have been officially inspected. In the 
middle west there has been an increase 
in the demand for sweet cream and for 








From a Man Who ‘Tunes In” 


“[¥ regard to your market service by radio, I would say that it 


best 
as quick as lightning, 


is the 
It is 
the wrong time. 


would loose something great.—So don’t stop it. 
arrangements with our local telephone system 


set and I 
to transmit the 
the only one in 


am making 


this community. 


very useful then. 
it up.”—J. F. O°'Harah, 
These market reports are 


Thursday and Friday 
492 meters 


market reports over the wire as they come in. 


I don’t have any suggestions, 


broadcast 
at 9:50 Standard time, 


money-maker for the farmers that there ever was. 
and the farmer doesn’t have to ship at 
If the radio service was stopped the rural people 


I have a receiving 


I have 
A few of your blanks would be 
only that you keep 


Reynoldsville, Jefferson County, Pa. 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, 
from Station WEAF, 





State GREEN PEAS sold at $2.50 @ 
3.25 per bushel basket. Small ship- 
ments of CAULIFLOWER were re- 


ceived last week from the Hudson River 
Valley, and found a steady market for 
the fancy large with a wide 
range in prices of $1.50 @ 7.06 per 
crate, depending on quality. FIRST 


, 
Stock, 


TOMATOES from the Hudson River 
Valley section arrived last week and 
sold at $1.50 @ 1.75 per 12-qt. basket. 


GREEN BEANS were in light supply 
from up-State plentiful 
from nearby, and demand was limited 
with market dull; prices on July 26, 
per bushel hamper, green, $1 @ 1.50; 
wax, best, $1.50 @ 1.75; fancy, $2; or- 
dinary, 75¢c @ $1.25. LETTUCE sup- 
plies from up-State sections were again 


sections, but 


liberal; poor quality stock was neg- 
lected, wholesale prices July 26 per 
crate, Big Boston varieties mostly, 56: 


some fancy as high as 90c; 
County Lettuce, 25 @ 65c. 


(a 75e: 
Orange 
BUTTER MARKET ADVANCES 
There was a “bull” market for butter 
last week. The wholesale prices for 


milk for condensing. In Wisconsin, both 
the Cheese factories and the Condens- 
ing Plants have paid better prices than 
the butter factories. 

The Cheese market was unsettled and 
irregular last week, with a tendency 
toward further weakness on both New 
York State and Wisconsin Cheese. State 
whole milk, flats, fresh, average run, 
American Cheese were quoted at 24%c, 
on July 26th. 

FANCY WHITE EGGS STEADY 
nearby white eggs moved 
last week and’ the market 
The top quotation of 45c 
per doz. for New Jersey, hennery 
whites, closely selected extras, con- 
tinued, and premiums above this price 
were paid in some instances. Ordinary 
average qualities of nearby eggs are 
dull, however, and moving slowly. 

The total receipts of all grades of 
eggs fell off a little last week. Short 
held cold storage eggs entered directly 
into competition with fresh receipts, 
causing a surplus of the latter, which 
had to be moved into cold storage. In 


Fancy 
more freely 
was steady. 

















Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 

eastern farmers sold on July 26: 

Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras.. 3 2 ST TTT Te? eee Te 
Other hennery white GRGTES. cccscccsbacesese ase 06=—tsés ww . e 

Extra firsts (cthine Ohbnkeee aa vEee at 34@37 33 @35 28 
DSS chew eae San €3.5060r0s Seas eee kes 04 ee 
Gathered, white rst to extra firsts.......... a: i hemeaeee ) aeeiaieas 
Lower grades ee | CT TT Lt ene 
H ery browns, extra Coceeereseeece S4@38 i cece © sw ew eeee 
Gat red brow and xed colors, extras 29@33 SOSSB «sss esac: 
I ets No. 1 Setecesceceseeeeetesees 26@32 Ss ee ne 
Butter (cents per pound) 
Cream ry (salted) Rie GOONER. oc cccecececccss 12@42% 
Ext (92 sec ) sbeesseoese ses 41@41%, 
Stat di ( alted) BREE 6 cc cutcecsncgees 10 @ 41 
G i te peti tae RT 84, @39} 

Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per cen U. S. Grades 
Pemethe Ma. Bc cceceese ee ee $25 @27 
Timothy No. 3 21@23 
Timothy Sample 12@17 
Fs y a clove 25 
Alfa Ifa, second cutti 8@30 
Gu @enw ei.<..c.. cece 10@12 

Live Poultry, eens’ Lots mane per » Yb. ) 

Fowls, colored fancy, heavy.........-ceeeeees 26 @ 27 23 @25 28 @ 29 
Fow! BROTRS ORE POST... coccccccceccescece 20@25 ZO@2ZBEe eee 

Broi SORSTOE BENG 6 cc cc ccc ececwmpetoccecces 6@37 26@38 38 @ 40 
Dreier, POOREST coco ccccccesescceesseocceses 0@32 ai 21@23 

Live Stock (per cwt.) 

Calves, good to mMediuM....cccccccccessececs $12.25@13 - $13.50@14.00 ....... 
Bulls, common to GO0d.......ccscescsecerecs 4.50@ 6.2 5.00@ 5.50 ...e--- 
Lambs, common to f00d.....ccccccsevccecess 11.00@ 14.00 14.00@14.50 ....... 
Sheep, common to -— GWGBs ov cc aseeeeesesce 3.25@ 5.50 4.00 @ 6.00 esseees 
Hogs, Yorkers .. . . neeee 8.00@ 8.25 8.60@ 8.65 ..cccce 





























other words, some of the best storage 
eggs took the place of fresh, thereby 
forcing the fresh into storage, at low 
prices, of course. The total amount 
that went into storage exceeded that 
which came out. The Federal report 
for July 26 shows over 5,000 more 
cases on hand in storage on that date 
than on the same day last year. If 
production conditions have not materi- 
ally changed, the market might be ex- 
pected to follow about the same trend 
as last year, but it must be remem- 
bered that competition of eggs was 
stimulated last year by a publicity 
campaign. 

Medium qualities of nearby whites, 
lacking light yolks and showing shrink- 
age or weak body, moved slowly at ir- 
regular prices, ranging from 30 @ 37c, 
with the top figure only for the better 
qualities. 

Egg shippers are having much diffi- 
culty in securing good second hand egg 
cases. Most of the firms that make a 
business of collecting and selling used 
cases, have orders for all their supply 
for four to six weeks ahead. It is 
practically impossible to obtain prompt 
shipment of cases. Shippers are ad- 
vised to begin scouting for what cases 
they need at least six weeks in ad- 
vance, and to secure a reserve of new 
cases to tide them over any shortage. 
A list of addresses of dealers and manu- 
facturers of egg packages will be sup- 
plied on application to the Market De- 
partment of the American Agricul- 
turist. 


LARGE BROILERS IN DEMAND 


Too many small Leghorn broilers are 
coming to market before they have 
reached a weight to get best prices. 
Broilers should weigh over 14% lbs for 
New York market, not average that, 
but be that heavy as a minimum. Re- 
ceipts of express broilers were liberal 
last week, but well-grown stock was 
in demand. Colored fowls sold well, 
chiefly at 27c per lb. White Leghorn 
fowls were mostly poor, selling at 20 


@ 25c. Broilers sold July 26 as fol- 
lows: Colored, 36 @37c; Leghorn, 
large, 33c; Leghorn, average, 30@ 


32c; small mixed and Leghorn, 23 


@ 29c. 
MAPLE SYRUP DULL 


There is very little demand at present 
for maple syrup or sugar. Several 
commission houses in New York have 
shipments on hand, which have an out- 
let at this season only through bottling 
concerns. A better market is expected 
in the fall. The wholesale prices quoted 
on commission sales at New York are 
$1.75 @ 1.90 per gal. for syrup and 20 
@ 25c per lb. for sugar in 1-lb cakes. 

Buffalo wholesale market quotations: 
Syrup, $1.50 @ 1.75 gal.; Sugar, light, 
16@18c, dark, 10@13c Ib. 





Wheat" $10. 


Those 90 extra bushels will stop your loss on the 
wheat crop. Yes, that’s all they cost—positively ! 
You owe yourself the chance to let us explain. 
Mail your address today 

Seed Wheat we are ating now, yielded as —_ 
as 40 and 42 bushels per acre. Fine, clean, _ y 
seed—no cockle, rye, garlic or other w 
Write today—look over our new Wheat Book and 
seed samples — both free . Mention this ad. 
—Youcan’tcontinue losing! money on your wheat! 
A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc., Landisville, Lanc. Co. Pa. 








Farmers Supplied with 


STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
FOR HAY AND STRAW BALING, ETC. 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO. 
520 Washington St. NEW YORK 

















SHIP YOUR. EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 


FAILU TO BREED, ABORTION, 


in All Animals Guarantee 
explained in our Free Booklet, 


Cured. Causes and treatment 
Remedy $2 Bot 
The Breed-O Remedy Co., P.O. Box 240-A, Bristol, Com. 
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How Shall We Market the Surplus? 


As Broilers or Roasters?—Summer Handling of the Flock 


ILE every roaster is capable, in 
its younger days, of being a 
broiler, the most profit on surplus cock- 
erels raised each spring lies in the 
ability to distinguish between these two 
classes of birds. Strictly speaking, 
broilers do not necessarily make good 
roasters; by chance a few may turn 
out to be good roasting birds. Leg- 
horns and Anconas are excellent broil- 
ers up to two pounds, but they are 
absolutely incapable of being anything 
else. On the other hand, a Brahma 
makes an L 
pounds or over, but the real profit of 
that bird cannot be realized until the 
weight has reached eight or nine 
pounds. : 

Here, then, is one sharp line for the 
two classes of birds: light birds or 
breeds should be sold as broilers; very 
heavy birds as roasters. The real dif- 
ficulty is, however, to be found among 
which 


the medium-weight birds, of 
the Rhode Island Reds, Rocks, and 
Wyandottes are typical examples. 


These types contain both roasters and 
broilers, and for the most profit, the 
classes ought to be divided. J 

All birds lacking good health or vigor 
ought to be as soon as they are broil- 
er size; likewise cull pullets—that is, 
birds not true to breeding or off color. 
With nothing but good, healthy stock 
left the next step is not very difficult. 
A good roaster should have a body 
that is long, deep, and broad; in other 
words, cull as a broiler the bird that 
is short and stocky; his very shortness 
and lack of depth shows that he can- 
not grow big; he hasn’t the room to 
expand. A good way to start in is 
to pick out two or three of the best 
birds and take these birds as* your 
standard; the birds that come about 
up to them, keep as roasters; make 
broilers of the rest. You will find 
that almost half of your birds will fall 
in one class or the other without much 
difficulty. ; 

There are some minor points that 
may help you if some birds are about 
on the line. A roaster ought to have 
good quality of fiesh and a good yel- 
low color to his skin; a blue tinge is 
not popular on the market, although 
as a broiler the bird may get by. A 
fairly small head with wattles and 
comb to match are also attractive to 
commercial buyers. The flesh should 
show a fairly even distribution with a 
well-developed breast. If the breast 
development is poor at the broiler 
stage, even if the bird is large, put 
it in the broiler class. 

So much for some of the guiding 
principles in dividing these two types 
of birds. From the standpoint of profit 
and loss in the poultry flock all broil- 
ers are more expensive than roasters 
because of the labor involved in car- 
ing for young chicks. Secondly, the 
mortality or actual loss is heavy with 
the younger birds. The cost of con- 
tinuing the broiler to the roasting stage 
is slight; when given free range and 
plenty of water he will almost take 
care of himself. 

While the actual return on these 
two classes of birds cannot be made 
reliable because of the variation of the 
market prices the country over, a quo- 
tation from the New York market 
gives some idea of the money involved. 

he prices are for birds sold _live- 
weight, and of course the profit would be 
greater in both cases if the birds had 
been sold dressed. Saturday, July 1, 
1922, broilers were quoted at 32 @ 40c. 
Taking the top price throughout for 
the sake of uniformity, a three-pound 
broiler would have brought $1.20. Sat- 
urday, November 4, spring chickens 
were quoted at 19@28c. A_ six 
pound roaster would, therefore, have 
brought $1.68. As a matter of fact, 
the Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, etc., 
Should exceed seven pounds, and prop- 
erly fattened should average close to 
eight. The difference then would not 
be less than 48c a bird, and with proper 
management ought to run around 75¢ 
or better. If the birds are kept on 
a good range, with plenty of water and 
Some grain, they will reach a good de- 
gree of physical development, and may 
then be fattened for two or three weeks 
m close confinement so that the lack 
of exercise and extra feed will make 


excellent broiler of three - 


them put on weight. The price re- 
ceived will not be a broiler price when 
they are sold, but there will be an 
added income and you will be getting 
the most profit out of all the surplus 
cockerels you raise each spring. The 
surplus males of the poultry yard are 
a necessary nuisance because there is 
no way to avoid their existence, but be- 
cause of this very existence they should 








. 
& . 


THE ROOSTER 


HE rooster is a lusty bird; 
In all the land his voice is 
heard, 
A proud and haughty bird, by 
heck, 
flaps his wings and curves 
his neck. 
From east to west, from perch to 
pole, 
His morning bugle echoes roll, 
Arousing men from snoring deep 
And maidens from their beauty 
sleep. 
He hunts for worms with main 
and might, 
And finding 
delight, 
To whet his harem’s appetite, 
He calls his: wives with trill and 
hum, 
Then—humor great, but manners 
bum— 
He eats it up before they come. 
Now, whether Red or Plymouth 
Rock, 
One-half is he of all the flock, 
And chickens mostly favor dad 
In qualities both good and bad. 
But when the hatching season’s 
over, 
We must restrain this gallant 
rover, 
Must shut him up in lonely state 
And keep the layers celibate. 
Their eggs will thus repay our 


Who 


one, with huge 


toil 

When : oo ones would quickly 
spoil. 

The man who'd be a fresh egg 
booster 

Must segregate that old he- 
rooster. 


—Bos ADAMS. 


* mass. 











be made to bring in the best available 
profit, and this can only be done by a 
recognition of the two classes involved. 
Sell broilers, but don’t overlook the 
roasters.—L. Hiscock, Onondaga 
County, N. Y. 


FEEDING THE BIRDS IN COOL 
PLACES 
R, I. WEIGLEY 


The very hot days of middle and late 
summer are very hard on laying stock. 
With the best of hot weather care and 
feed, there comes a time during this 
period when the hens will fall off in 
laying, their combs become pale, their 
appetites lack and they sit and mope 
about listlessly. Have you had the 
same experience with your poultry as 
I have had every summer until recent- 
ly? I’m sure you all have had. 

I have found a remedy for the hens 
that works to perfection. It is cheap— 
costs nothing, in fact—and can be tried 
by most anybody. This is what I do when 
the enervating days come along: I scat- 
ter every day about three sheaves of 
wheat to fifty hens in the coolest place 


I can find. Try it. If you feed oats, 
try feeding it in the straw, too. 

For several years now, I have fed 
all my wheat in the straw during the 
hottest months in this fashion, but I 
did not stop off any part of their lay- 
ing ration otherwise. As I said before, 
I scatter my sheaves in the coolest 
place I can find. There is a great, dense 
cherry tree in my orchard run, and 
here I spread my feast. When the 
sparrows become too numerous, I use 
my coolest scratching shed. In the 
shade of this cherry tree, I am very 
positive that it is at least 20 degrees 
cooler than at any other spot on the 
poultry premises. 

I wish you could see my hens dur- 
ing August and September. When I 
come with the sheaves, they are always 
ready. How they enjoy picking and 
scratching out the grains! The old- 
est, fattest and laziest will join and 
pitch in. I think, and I feel that I’m 
quite correct, that the combs of the 
hens never were redder than now—no, 
not even during spring, nature’s 
resurrection month. That old egg bas- 
ket which is used to gather the eges 
will again almost be filled to the high 
spring water-mark. 

My hens start to lay heavily dur- 
ing February so that they naturally 
would slow up toward fall, but since 
I started to feed them grain in the 
straw, I can keep them at it to about 
Thanksgiving. Of course they moult 
before this, but they keep on layin 
just the same. Eggs are very hig 
during the moulting season since this 
is really the time now that the least 
number are laid. Electric lights and 
deeper chicken knowledge has made the 
winter egg the rule rather than the 
exception. 

Unthreshed wheat and oats are just 
as helpful to the growing chickens 
as it is to the laying hens. This meth- 
od of precedure is not unduly forcing 
the hens. No medicine or drugs are 
used. The simple truth is that the 
hens’ minds are engaged and taken off 
the bothersome heat and they are en- 
ticed to the coolest spot and away from 
moping roosts and lethargic emotions. 
The sight of my hens at work in the 
shade in full dress, or stubbly, or tail- 
less, or a combination of all of these 
styles together, is a very pleasant one 
to me. If you are unconvinced, come 
and see them. You are welcome. 


The straw can be used for bedding | 


in the barn. 


AVOIDING SOFT-SHELLED EGGS 
ELMER WHITTAKER 


There are several causes for this oc- 
currence which causes considerable loss 
in market eggs. 

The first and usual cause of soft- 
shelled eggs is that the bird is too fat. 
The muscular movement of the oviduct 
is hindered by layers of fat, and instead 
of the egg being controlled by firm 
muscles it merely slips through a flabby 
The difficulty will vanish if the 
birds are made to scratch in a clean, 
dry straw litter for all of their grain, 
and the ration fed is not too fatténing. 

Another cause is lack of lime in the 
hen’s ration. In this case the shell 
secreting part of the oviduct fails to do 
its work because of the lack of ma- 
terial. 

The third reason is the forcing of 
hens for too frequent egg production. 
A second yolk breaks off from the 
ovary, and drops into the funnel of the 
oviduct, and the first one is forced too 
rapidly on its way for it. to be com- 
pletely formed when laid. 

A fourth reason is from scouring, 
that is, from feeding a too loosening 
ration to your birds. 





Poultry Culling—The successful 
poultrykeeper is culling his flock every 
few days during the summer and early 
fall. Just as soon as a hen molts she 
should be removed from the flock and 
sold. This cuts down the feed and 
increases the revenues. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS | 


PUBLIC SALE 


On Wednesday, August Ist, 1923, at 
the farm of C. W. Sewell, will sell at 
Public Auction, 35 head of Pure Breed 
Ayrshire Cattle aid four head of horses. 


Keating Summit, Penna. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


150 August and September Cows 


2 CARS FINE READY COWS 


All young, good size, good condition, 
Perfect udders and good producers. 


Shall have October and November Cows in Season 


OSWALD J. WARD & SONS, CANDOR, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 
FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., Owner 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Two car loads high-class grade springers. The 
kind that please. One car load registered females. 
Well bred, strictly high-class. Several registered 
service bulls. J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
fresh and close by large and heavy producers, 
Pure bred registered Holsteins all ages; your 
inquiry will receive our best attention. 
Browncroft Farm McGRAW New York 


HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES $15 
each; registered bull and heifer calves, $25 up; registered 
bulls ready for serviee, and cows. Address 

SPOT FARM, TULLY, WN. Y. 






































a SWINE BREEDERS 


125—PIGS FOR SALE—125 


Yorkshire and Chester White Cross, and Chester and 
Berkshire Cross. All large growthy pigs, 6 to 7 weeksold, 
$5.00 each; 7 to8 weeks old, $5.50 each; Sto 9 weeks old, 
$6.00 each. 15 pure-bred Berkshire ptgs, barrows or sows, 





$6.50 each, 7 weeks old; and 2) Chester White, 7 weeks old, 
$6.50 each: boars of the above breeds $8.00 each. All good 
clean stock, bred from the best of stock that money can 


I will ship any part of the above lots ©. O. D. to 
you on approval. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 


Big Type Poland China Pigs 


Gilts and Boars for sale. Sires: Ford's Liberator and 
Ford's Big Tim. Moderate prices 


STEPHEN H. FORD, 402 Stewart Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Big Type Polands (0°, 93, ma, 7m 


prices. Write me. G. S. HALL, FARMDALE, O10. 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Grand champion breeding. Largest herd in America. Free booklet. 
HARPENDING Box 10 DUNDEE, N.Y. 


buy. 

















GOATS ° 
'T’O get the best choice, buy Milk Goat Bucks Now. 
Buy Bred Does in October. Buy Kids and 


Yearlings Now. 


S. J. SHARPLES, R. D.5, NORRISTOWN, PA. 





SALARY AND EXPENSES 
FOR RURAL SALESMEN 


If you have had experience in selling 
gcods or subscriptions to farmers, 
write us at once, giving full informa- 
tion about yourself, 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Avenue New York City 























“BABY CHICKS 


STRICKLER’S QUALITY AUGUST CHICKS 


BIG HATCHES AUGUST 1-8-15-22-29 








Large, heavy-type Barron English s. c. White Leghorns of 
superlative quality mated to pedigreed cockerels. Sach 
n headed by Lady Storrs’ Pen cockerels (Dams records 
40 to 271 eggs each in pullet year). Hixhest qualit 
vigorous chicks by special delivery parcel post comet 
00% safe and live delivery guaranteed. $9 per 100, $44 


1 
Be, 590, 786 per 1000. Also husky pure-bred Barred Rock, 
. I, Reds and White Rock chicks, $11 per 100, $54 per 500. 


LEONARD F. STRICKLER, SHERIDAN, PA. 




















BABY CHICKS jit ie 

White and Brown 
Leghorns, $9.00 per hundred: mixed, $8.00, 100% delivery 
guaranteed. Not a new beginner. 


J.W.KIRK, Box51, McALISTERVILLE, PA, 





600 White Leghorn Breeders, one year old, 
$1.0 each. 10 Weeks’ Old Pullets, Aug. 10th 
delivery, $1.0each and up. Thousands ready. 
HUMMER’S POULTRY FARM 
FRENCHTOWN, WN. J., R. 1 





fine Poultry, Tarkeys,Geese, Ducks, Guineas, 
Bantams, Collies, Pigeons, Chicks, Stock, 
PIONEER F_RMS, Telford, Pennsylvania. 


LARGE STOCK 


Eggs, low; catalog. 





HILLPOT 
QUALITY 


Post Prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed 
anywhere east of Mississippi River. 


Black ; 
Brown Leghorns 13.00 
W. F. HULLPOT 


R 
00 White Rocks 15.00 7.75 4: 
75 White Wyandotles 18.00 9.25 4.75 
Frenchtown, W. J. 


00 5. 


C | j C As REDUCED PRICES-PROMPT DELIVERIES 
100 50 ; : . 

White Leghorns $10.00 $5.50 $3.00 R. L Reds 15.00 7.75 400 

Leghorns 10 50 7 00 











In this single, beautifully printed and 
bound, thumb-indexed volume, on India 
paper, are the complete works of 
Shakespeare—the plays, poems, and 
sonnets. There is also a Biographical 
Introduction, an essay on Bacon and 
Shakespeare by Sir Henry Irving, a 
glossary and an index to characters. 








-de-luxe of Shakespeare 


d you $1.00 each month until the full price of $ 


(Mark X in square to indicate plan of payment you prefer 
be refunded at once if the Shakespeare does not exceed your expectations.) 


street Qnd Number 


“If we could only bring this book to America!” 


ERE is an actual photograph of a Glasgow printer’s 
masterpiece; a single beautiful volume containing all 
the works of Shakespeare—everythinhg he ever wrote! 


Just one copy of this wonderful book came into our hands. 
Every one who saw it wanted a copy. It was a miracle of 
the printer’s art. 


“If we could only bring this book to America,” we said, “‘a 
hundred thousand copies could be sold.” 


But a hundred thousand copies are not available. At Collins’ 
Clear-Type Press, in Glasgow, we found 5,000 unbound 
books. We rushed them aboard a fast Cunarder, bound 
them in genuine flexible top levant grain leather, and now 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 


for free examination, charges prepaid, one copy of your limited 
s works, complete in one volume | 


the book is delivered, 1 will deposit $1.50 with the postman and 
6.50 has been paid 


0) 
I will deposit $5.50 with the postman, which will be credited as pay- | 
‘nt in full if I retain the book 


Your deposit will 


2150 SHA | 


offer them to the first few readers of American Agriculturist 
who send for them. 


Tear off this coupon now, before you forget about it. It 
may be months before we can get another supply, if we 
ever can. The limited edition-de-luxe of but 5,000 copies— 
many of which have been already applied for by our asso- 
ciates and friends—will be swept off our shelves so quickly 
that you must order at once. 


The combination of India paper (1312 clearly printed pages 
in one volume), Scotch presswork, Collier binding, and sale 
by mail direct to you, makes this opportunity unique. But 
you must act quickly. Send no money; this coupon brings 
the book by mail insured. 








